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TO THE READER 


I PUBLISH these essays at the present time for a par- 
ticular reason connected with the present situation: 
a reason which I should like briefly to emphasise and 
make clear. 

Though most of the conclusions, especially towards 
the end, are conceived with reference to recent events, 
the actual bulk of preliminary notes about the science 
of Eugenics were written before the war. It was a time 
when this theme was the topic of the hour; when 
eugenic babies (not visibly very distinguishable from 
other babies) sprawled all over the illustrated papers; 
when the evolutionary fancy of Nietzsche was the new 
cry among the intellectuals; and when Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and others were considering the idea that to 
breed a-man like a cart-horse was the true way to attain 
that higher civilisation, of intellectual magnanimity and 
sympathetic insight, which may be found in cart-horses. 
It may therefore appear that I took the opinion too 
controversially, and it seems to me that I sometimes 
took it too seriously. But the criticism of Eugenics 
~ soon expanded of itself into a more general criticism 
of a modern craze for scientific officialism and strict 
social organisation. 
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_ sianism would lose and the protest would be needless. 










the issue itself was being settled in a very differes 
: style. Scientific officialism and organisation in the Sta 
_ which had specialised in them, had gone to war with — 
the older culture of Christendom. Either Prussianism 2 
would win and the protest would be hopeless, or Prus- — 3 





‘As the war advanced from poison gas to piracy against 4 
neutrals, it grew more and more plain that the scien- _ 
- tifically organised State was not increasing in popula- — 
rity. Whatever happened, no Englishmen would ever — 
again go nosing round the stinks of that low laboratory. 
So I thought all I had written irrelevant, and put it out 
of my mind. 
I am greatly grieved to say that it is not irrelevant. 
It has gradually grown apparent, to my astounded 
gaze, that the ruling classes in England are still pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Prussia is a pattern 
for the whole world. If parts of my book are nearly 
nine years old, most of their principles and proceedings 
are a great deal older. They can offer us nothing but the 
_ same stuffy science, the same bullying bureaucracy 
and the same terrorism by tenth-rate professors that 
have led the German Empire to its recent conspicuous — 
triumph. For that reason, three years after the wat 
with Prussia, I collect and publish these papers. 
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CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS EUGENICS ? 


ta wisest thing i in the world is to cry out beta you 
Fare hurt. It is no good to cry out after you are hurt; 
: especially after you are mortally hurt. People talk — as 4 
_ about the impatience of the populace; but sound | Tat eee 
“historians know that most tyrannies have been possible _ he 
because 1 men moved too late. It is often essential ae 
- resist a tyranny before it exists. It is no answer to : SNE a alias 
with a distant optimism, that the scheme is only in the : ae 
air. A blow from a hatchet can only be patried while Perry 
it is in the air. ie 
There exists to-day a Scheie of action, a school of ts 
thought, as collective and unmistakable as any of those 
by whose grouping alone we can make any outline of 
history. It is as firm a fact as the Oxford Movement, 
r the Puritans of the Long Parliament; or the Jansen- 
ists; or the Jesuits. Itisa thing that can be pointed =~ 
out; it is a thing that can be discussed ; and it isa thing — ty 
that can still be destroyed. Itis called for convenience . 
Eugenics ” } and that it ought to be destroyed I pro- Wy 
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1 EUGENICS AND OTHER EVILS 


means very different things to different people; but 
that is only because evil always takes advantage of 
ambiguity. I know it is praised with high professions 
‘of idealism and benevolence; with silver-tongued 
“rhetoric about purer motherhood and a happier poster- 
ity. But that is only because evil is always flattered, 
as the Furies were called ‘‘ The Gracious Ones.” I know 
that it numbers many disciples whose intentions are 
entirely innocent and humane; and who would be sin- 
cerely astonished at my describing it as I do. But that 
is only because evil always wins through the strength 
of its splendid dupes; and there has in all ages been a 
disastrous alliance between abnormal innocence and 
abnormal sin. Of these who are deceived I shall speak 
of course as we all do of such instruments; judging them 
_ by the good they think they are doing, and not by the 
evil which they really do. But Eugenics itself does exist 
for those who have sense enough to see that ideas 
exist; and Eugenics itself, in large quantities or small, 
coming quickly or coming slowly, urged from good 
motives or bad, applied to a thousand people or applied 
to three, Eugenics itself is a thing no more to be bar-_ 
gained about than poisoning. 

It is really difficult to sum up the essence of Eugenics: 
though some of the Eugenists seem to be rather vague 
about it. The movement consists of two parts : a moral 
basis, which is common to all, and a scheme of social 
application which varies a good deal. For the moral 
basis, it is obvious that man’s ethical responsibility 
varies with his knowledge of consequences. If I were in 
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WHAT IS EUGENICS? 13 


charge of a baby (like Dr. Johnson in that tower’ of 
— vision), and if the baby was ill through having eaten the 


soap, I might possibly send for a doctor. I might be 
calling him away from much more serious cases, from 


. the bedsides of babies whose diet had been far more 


deadly ; but I should be justified. I could not be expected 
to know enough about his other patients to be obliged 
(or even entitled) to sacrifice to them the baby for 
whom I was primarily and directly responsible. Now 
the Eugenic moral basis is this; that the baby for whom. 
we are primarily and directly responsible is the babe 
unborn. That is, that we know (or may come to know) 
enough of certain inevitable tendencies in biology to 
consider the fruit of some contemplated union in that 


‘direct and clear light of conscience which we can now 


only fix on the other partner in that union. The one 
duty can conceivably be as definite as or more definite 
than the other. The baby that does not exist can be 
considered even before the* wife who does. Now it is 
essential to grasp that this is a comparatively new note 
in morality. Of course sane people always thought the 
aim of marriage was the procreation of children to the 
glory of God or according to the plan of Nature; but 
whether they counted such children as God’s reward 
for service or Nature’s premium on sanity, they always 
left the reward to God or the premium to Nature, as 
a less definable thing. The only person (and this is the 
point) towards whom one could have precise duties was 
the partner in the process. Directly considering the 
partner’s claims was the nearest one could get to 
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a women of the harem sang praises of the hero as the 


“Moslem mounted his horse, it was because this was the | 
due of a man; if the Christian knight helped his wife 


-__ off her horse,it was because this was the due of awoman. 
Definite dnd detailed dues of this kind they did not — 


predicate of the babe unborn; regarding him in that 
_ agnostic and opportunist light in which Mr. Browdie ~ 
_ regarded the hypothetical child of Miss Squeers, Think- 
- ing these sex relations healthy, they naturally hoped 
' they would produce healthy children; but that was all. 
~The Moslem woman doubtless expected Allah to send 
- beautiful sons to an obedient wife; but she would nothave 
‘allowed any direct vision of such sons to alter the 
obedience itself. She would not have said, “‘ I will now 
be a disobedient wife; as the learned leech informs me | 
that great prophets are often the children of disobedient — 
wives.” ‘The knight doubtless hoped that the saints 
would help him to strong children, if he did all the duties 
of his station, one of which might be helping his wife 
off her horse; but he would not have refrained from 
doing this because he had read in a book that a course - 
of falling off horses often resulted inthe birthof a genius. 
Both Moslem and Christian would have thought such — 
speculations not only impious but utterly unpractical. 
I quite agree with them ; but that is not the point here. 
The point here is that a new school believes Eugenics 
against Ethics. And itis proved by one familiar fact > 
that the heroisms of history are actually the crimes of 
Kugenics. The Engenists’ books and articles are full of 
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illnesses of Dorothy Osborne and Mrs. Hutchinson may 
not fall under the Eugenic speculations (I do not know), 


it is obvious that they might have done so; and certainly ~ a 
it would not have-made any difference to men’s moral | 


opinion of the act. I do not discuss here which morality 
I favour; but I insist that they are opposite. The Euge- 
nist really sets up as saints the very men whom hun- 


suggestions ‘that honeupenic ‘unions should and may 
come to be regarded as we regard sins; that we should 
_ teally feel that marrying an invalid is 4 kind of cruelty 
_ to children. But history is full of the praises of people © 
ae who have held sacred such ties to invalids; of cases like 
those of Colonel Hutchinson and Sir William Temple, : 
_ who remained faithful to betrothals when beauty and 
i health had been apparently blasted. And though the — : 


dreds of families have called sneaks. To be consistent, — 


they ought to put up statues to the men who deserted 


their loves because of bodily misfortune; with inscrip- 


tions celebrating the good Eugenist who, on his fiancée 


falling off a bicycle, nobly refused to marry her; or to_ 


the young hero who, on hearing of an uncle with erysi- 
pelas,magnanimously broke his word. What is perfectly 
plain is this : that mankind have hitherto held the bond 
between man and woman so sacred, and the effect of 
it on the children so incalculable, that they have always 
admired the maintenance of honour more than the 
maintenance of safety. Doubtless they thought that 


~~ even the children might be none the worse for not being, 
~ the children of cowards and shirkers; but this was not 
the first thought, the firstcommandment. Briefly,we 


16. EUGENICS AND OTHER EVILS 
may say that while many moral systems have set res- _ 
traints on sex almost as severe as any Eugenist could 
set, they have almost always had the character of — 
securing the fidelity of the two sexes to each other, and 3 
leaving the rest to God. To introdtice an ethic which 
makes that fidelity or infidelity vary with some calcul- 
ation about heredity is that rarest of all things, a 
revolution that has not happened before. 

It is only right to say here, though the matter 
should only be touched on, that many Eugenists would | 
contradict this, in so far as to claim that there was 
a consciously Eugenic reason for the horror of those 
unions which begin with the celebrated denial to 
man of the privilege of marrying his grandmother. 
Dr. S. R. Steinmetz, with that creepy simplicity of 
mind with which the Eugenists chill the blood, remarks 
that “ we do not yet know quite certainly ’”’ what were 
““the motives for the horror of” that horrible thing 
which is the agony of Gidipus. With entirely amiable 
intention, I ask Dr. S. R. Steinmetz to speak for himself. 

I know the motives for regarding a mother or sister 
as separate from other women; nor have I reached 
them by any curious researches. I found them where 
I found an analogous aversion to eating a baby for 
breakfast. I found them in a rooted detestation in 
the human soul to liking a thing in one way, when you 
already like it in another quite incompatible way. 
Now it is perfectly true that this aversion may have 
acted eugenically; and so had a certain ultimate 
confirmation and basis in the laws of procreation. 
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- the statement that sexual selection, or what Christians — 
call falling in love, is a part of man which in the rough — 
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destruction of the whole of this science at a blow. 


Far into the unfathomable past of our race we find 


E the assumption that the founding of a family is the 


— 
- 


personal adventure of a freeman. Before slavery sank 









a _ nity, | it may or may not be true that slaves were in 
some sense bred like cattle, valued as a promising 
= E stack forlabour. If it was so it was so in a much looser 
and vaguer sense than the breeding of the Eugenists; 
Band such modern philosophers read into the old paga- 
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and in the long run can be trusted. And that is the z 


The second part of the definition, the persuasive ee ; 
_or coercive methods to be employed, I shall deal with ~ 
more fully in the second part of this book. But some 
such summary as the following may here be useful. 





_ slowly out of sight under the new climate of Christia- 


nism a fantastic pride and cruelty which are wholly 
It may be, however, that pagan slaves had 





ar s i giadew of the Hokie * aie Eugenist’s ‘S 
It is quite certain that the pagan freemen would ha ave 
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_ BUGENICS AND OTHER EVES 


killed the first man that suggested it. I mean suggested — 
it seriously; for Plato was only a Bernard Shaw who — 
unfortunately made his jokes in Greek. Among free 


men, the law, more often the creed, most commonly - 
- of all the custom, have laid all sorts of restrictions on sex 
_ for this reason or that. But law and creed and custom — 


have never concentrated heavily except upon fixing 
and keeping the family when once it had been made. — 


The act of founding the family, I repeat, was an indivi- 


dual adventure outside the frontiers of the State. Our — 
first forgotten ancestors left this tradition behind them; 
and our own latest fathers and mothers a few years — 
ago would have thought us lunatics to be discussing it. 
The shortest general definition of Eugenics on its prac- — 
tical side is that it does, in a more or less degree, propose — 
to control some families at least as if they were families © 
of pagan slaves. I shall discuss later the question of the 
people to whom this pressure may be applied; and the 
much more puzzling question of what people willapply it. 
But it is to be applied at the very least by somebody 
to somebody, and that on certain calculations about 
breeding which are affirmed to be demonstrable. So 
much for the subject itself. I say that this thing exists. 
I define it as closely as matters involving moral evi- 
dence can be defined; I call it Eugenics. If after that 
anyone chooses to say that Eugenics is not the Greek 
for this— I am content to answer that “ chivalrous ” 
is not the French for “ horsy ”’; and that such contro- 
versial games are more horsy than chivalrous, | 
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4 THE FIRST OBSTACLES 


CHAPTER II 


Now before I set about arguing these things, there 


-is a cloud of skirmishers, of harmless and confused — 


modern sceptics, who ought to be cleared off or calmed 
down before we come to debate with the real doctors 
of the heresy. If I sum up my statement thus : “‘Euge- 
nics, as discussed, evidently means the control of some: 


men over the marriage and unmarriage of others; and 


_ probably means the control of the few over the marriage 


and unmarriage of the many, ’’ I shall first of all receive _ | 


the sort of answers that float like skim on the surface of . 


teacups and talk. I may very roughly and rapidly divide 
these premilinary objectors into five sects; whom I will 
call the Euphemists, the Casuists, the Autocrats, the Pre- 
cedenters, and the Endeavourers. When we have ans- 
-wered the immediate protestation of all these good, 
shouting, short-sighted people, we can begin to do justice 
_to those intelligences that are really behind the idea. 
Most Eugenists are Euphemists. I mean merely that 
short words startle them, while long words soothe them. 
And they are utterly incapable of translating the one 
into the other, however obviously they mean the same 
thing. Say to them “The persuasive and even coercive 
powers of the citizen should enable him to make sure 
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sit up ee suddenly. Yet the two > sthtences) in 
logic, are exactly the same. Say to them “It is no 





, ‘diet 1 say this to them, and beauty born wi murmur 
sound will pass into their face. But say to them, in 
e- simple, manly, hearty way ‘“ Let’s eat a man! ”” an 
their surprise is quite surprising. Yet the sentences 
say just the same thing. Now, if anyone thinks these 
_ two instances extravagant, I will refer to two actual 
aan cases from the Eugenic discussions. When Sir es 
_ Lodge spoke of the methods “of the stud-farm”’ many ” 
-_-- Rugenists exclaimed against the crudity of thesuggestion. . 
Yet long before that one of the ablest champions in the 
- other interest had written ‘“‘ What nonsense this educa- 
tion is! Who could educate a racehorse or a greyhound? 
Which most certainly either means nothing, or the 
human stud-farm. Or again, when I spoke of people 
‘being married forcibly by the police,’ another dist- 
_ inguished Eugenist almost achieved high spirits in his 
ea assurance that no such se had ever come > inte 






























man in blae with a Se will drag the prides fade ee 
degroom to the altar. Ido mean that nobody that — 
n in blue is told to arrest will even dare to come _ 
ear the church. Sir Oliver did not mean that men 
ould be tied up in stables and scrubbed down by 
oms. He meant that they would undergo a loss — os 
- of liberty which to men is even more infamous. He _ 
3 _ meant that the only formula important to Eugenists — 
_ would be “by Smith out of Jones.” Such a formula _ 
is one of the shortest in the world; and is certainly — toe 
_ the shortest way with the Euphemists. M 
‘The next sect of superficial objectors is even more irri- 
ans: I have called them, for immediate purposes, 
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_ the Casuists. Suppose I say “I dislike this spread of 
eS in the West Se restaurants. 
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ee esha Pe : 





ae Goutine yourself to sucking acted blood from peo- 
ple’ s arms, and I permit you to call yourself by the 
eons title of Cannibal.’”’ In this sense peyies say of | 
















Say from yee a mad negress with a hump b 7 
. we are really Eugenists.” Again one can only answer, oP 
“‘Confine yourselves strictly to such schoolboys as. are 
naturally attracted to hump-backed negresses; and you — 
may exult in the title of Eugenist, all Ba more proudly | 4 
because that distinction will be rare.” But ‘surely — F 
anyone’s common-sense must tell him that if Eugenics — 
dealt only with such extravagant cases, it would be 
called common-sense—and not Eugenics. The human 
race has excluded such absurdities for unknown ages; 
and has never yet called it Eugenics. You may call it — 
. flogging when you hit a choking gentleman on the back; — 
Si you may call it torture when a man unfreezes his fingers — 
ae at the fire; but if you talk like that a little longer you 
‘will cease to live among living men. If nothing but 
_ this mad minimum of accident were involved, there ~ 
would be no such thing as a Eugenic Congress, and — 
certainly no such thing as this book. 

I had thought of calling the next sort of superficial 
people the Idealists; but I think this implies a humility 
towards impersonal good they hardly show; so I call 
them Autocrats. They are those who give us generally 
to understand that every modern reform will ‘“ work ” 
allright, because they will be there to see. Where they 
will be, and for how long, they do not explain very | 
clearly. I donot mind their looking forward to number- 

’ less lives in succession ; for that is the shadow of a human 
or divine hope. But even a theosophist does not expect 
‘to be a vast nuniber of people at once. And these people 
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‘movement “ne it rae fees belt hands: ‘Each man 
promises to be about a thousand policemen. Ifyouask _ 
_ them how this or that will work, ae se answer, “Oh, 


I would certainly insist on this ”’; “I would never 


q go so far as that’; as if they coal return to this S 


earth and do what no ghost has ever done quite’suc- — 


-_cessfully—force men to forsake their sins. Of these it 


is enough to say that they do not understand the 


nature of a law any more than the nature of a dog. he 


If you let loose a law, it will do as.a dog does, It will . 


obey its own nature, not yours. Such sense as you have 


“put into the law (or the dog) will be fulfilled. But you 


will not. be able to fulfil a fragment of anything you 


have forgotten to put into it. 
Along with such idealists should go the strange people 


who seem to think that you can consecrate and purify 


any campaign for ever by repeating the names of 
the abstract virtues that its better advocates had in 


mind. These people will say “So far from’ aiming at 


slavery, the Eugenists are seeking true liberty; liberty — 


from disease degeneracy, etc.” Or they will say “ We 
can asstire Mr. Chesterton that the Eugenists have no 
intention of segregating the harmless; justice and mercy 


are the very motto of 








” etc. To this kind of thing — 
perhaps the shortest answer is this. Many of those 


__ who speak thus are agnostic or generally unsympathetic 


to official religion. Suppose one of them said “The 
Church of England is full of hypocrisy.” What would 


he think of me if I answered, ‘“‘I assure you that 
hypocrisy is condemned by every form of Christianity ; 


agers oy. 








; ness Sor ce and therefore Fae be e 
: “This kind of people need not detain us long. 
there are others whom I may call the Precedenter 3 
3 who flourish particularly in Parliament. They are best 
aa see the solemn official who said a on 














en of the old cy Laws. To which again one a 
_ only answer “‘Quiteso”. It only extends the principles 
_ of the Lunacy Laws to patos without a trace of lunacy. 
= ‘This lucid politician finds an old law, let us say, about _ 
aR keeping sath in quarantine. He simply alters the word 
—“ Jepers ” “ long-nosed people, ’’ and says bien 
a, that the Se is the same. a 
Perhaps the weakest of all are those helpless persia S 
2 whom I have called the Endeavourers. The prize 
specimen of them was another M. P. who defended 
the same Bill as “an honest attempt” to deal with | 
a great evil : as if one had a right to dragoon and 
enslave one’s fellow citizens as a kind of chemica’ 
experiment; in a state of reverent agnosticism about 
_ what would come of it. But with this fatuous notior 
that one can deliberately establish the Inquisition or 
ee the Terror, and then faintly trust the larger hope, 7 
shall have to deal more seriously in a subsequent 
chapter. It is enough to say here that the best t 

























is a Pe of Br ofectilics so Phpsles soe 
e that I have really failed to find a name fore 
m. But whenever anyone attempts to argue ratio- aa". 
ly for or against any existent and recognisable thing, cae ae 
h as the Eugenic class of legislation, there are always _ : 
eople who begin to chop hay about Socialism and — 
Individualism; and say ‘‘ You object to all State inter- _ 
erence ; I am in favour of State interference, You ie ae a 
an Individualist; J, on the other hand,” etc. To which nig 
can only answer, with heart-broken patience, that I. 
not an Individualist, but a poor fallen but baptised 
journalist who is trying to write a book about Eugenists, 
several of whom he has met; whereas he never met an 
“individualist, and is by no means certain he would 
recognise him if he did. In short, I do not deny, but 
strongly affirm, the right of the State to interfere to oe 
cure a great evil. Isay thatin this case it would inter- 
fere to create a great evil; and I am not going to be 
turned from the discussion of that direct issue to bot- ate 
tomless botherations about Socialism and Individua- <a 
lism, or the relative advantages of always turning to = 
the right and always turning to the left. 
_ And for the rest, there is undoubtedly an enormous _ 
mass of sensible, rather thoughtless people, whose root- 
ed sentiment it is that any deep change in our society 
must be in some way infinitely distant. They cannot 
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believe” that ‘men in hats and coats like themselves 
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who may be very different and may like it; and who 
in any case is rather a distant relative. To all this 


I have, to begin with, a very short and simple answer. 





can “be © Braun a > vation: all eae Victorian 
2 philosophy has taught them that such transformations 
are always slow. ‘Therefore, when I speak of Eugenic 
legislation, or the coming of the Eugenic State, they — 
think of it as something like The Time M achine or ~ 
_ Looking Backward : a thing that, good or bad, will 
have to fit itself to their great-great-great-grandchild, — 


The Eugenic State has begun. The first of the Eugenic ~ 


Laws has already been adopted by the Government — 
_ of this country; and passed with the applause of both. 


parties through the dominant House of Parliament. 


This first Eugenic Law clears the ground and*may | 


be said to proclaim negative Eugenics; but it cannot 


be defended, and nobody has attempted to defend it, — 


except on the Eugenic theory. I will call it the Feeble- 


Minded Bill both for brevity and because the descrip- — 


tion is strictly accurate. It is, quite simply and literally, 


a - 


a Bill for incarcerating as madmen those whom no — 


doctor will consent to call mad. It is enough if some } 


doctor or other may happen to call them weak-minded. 
Since there is scarcely any human being to whom this 
term has not been conversationally applied by his own 
friends and relatives on some occasion or other (unless 
his friends and relatives have been lamentably lacking 


a <2 


in spirit), it can be clearly seen that this law, like the | 


early Christian Church (to which, however, it presents 
points of dissimilarity), is a net drawing in of all 


+ 


- 
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Age bs ‘must not be Seopa that we have a stric- 
t definition incorporated in the Bill. Indeed, the 
rst definition of “‘ feeble-minded ” in the Bill was 


ich looser and vaguer than the phrase “ feeble-mind- 


a 
ed” itself. Itisa piece of yawning idiocy about “ per- | 
_ sons who though capable of earning their living under 


z 


favourable circumstances ” (as if anyone could earn | 


7 his living if circumstances were directly unfavourable 


to his doing so) ,are nevertheless “ fhcapable of managing — : 


their affairs with proper prudence”; which is 
_ exactly what all the world and his wie are saying 


about their neighbours all over this planet. But 


as an incapacity for any kind of thought is now regarded 


¥ nk 
a 


as statesmanship, there is nothing so very novel about 
such slovenly drafting. What is novel and what is vital 
is this : that the defence of this crazy Coercion Act isa — 


‘Eugenic defence. It is not only openly said,it is eagerly 
urged, that the aim of the measure is to prevent any » 


person whom these propagandists do not happen to 


think intelligent from having any wife or children. 
‘Every tramp who is sulky, every labourer who is shy, | 


every rustic who is eccentric,can quite easily be brought 


~ under such conditions as were designed for homicidal 


‘maniacs. That is the situation; and that is the point. 


_ England has forgotten the Feudal State; it is in the 
-jast anarchy of the Industrial State; there is much in 
_ Mr. Belloc’s theory that it is approaching the Servile 
State; it cannot at present get at the Distributive 


- State; it has almost certainly missed the Socialist State. 


But we are already under the Eugenist State; and no- 


- thing remains to us but rebellion. 








“CHAPTERS MI 
THE ANARCHY FROM ABOVE 


_ A SILENT anarchy is eating out our society. I must 
pause upon the expression; because the true nature 
of anarchy is mostly misapprehended. It is not in the 
least necessary that anarchy should be violent; nor 
is it necessary that it- should come from below. A 
government may grow anarchic as much as a people. 
The more sentimental sort of Tory uses the word 
anarchy as a mere term of abuse for rebellion; but 
he misses a most important intellectual distinction. 
Rebellion may be wrong and disastrous; but even 
when rebellion is wrong, it is never anarchy. When 
it is not self-defence, it is usurpation. It aims at set-— 
ting up a new rule in place of the old rule. And while 
it cannot be anarchic in essence (because it has an 
aim), it certainly cannot be anarchic in method; for 
men must be organised when they fight; and the dis- 
cipline in a rebel army has to be as good as the disci- 
pline in the royal army. This deep principle of dis- 
tinction must be clearly kept in mind. ‘Take for the 
sake of symbolism those two great spiritual stories 
which, whether we count them myths or mysteries, — 
have so long been the two hinges of all European — 
morals. The Christian who is inclined to sympathise — 
28 
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me say) a Socialist, He most certainly was not an 
archist. Christ, like Satan, claimed the throne. 


iS ee it up with positive commandments and a com-- 

ehensible scheme. In.this light all medieval people 
—indeed, all people until a little while ago—would — 
have judged questions involving revolt. John Ball 
eee ; have offered to pull Sok the government, 





inst Mans) at least, even ene thee paiatule ‘Sade tay 
as I said before, it is often entirely silent. We Be SK 4 
aa -Anarchy is that condition of mind or methods in 
“which 3 you cannot stop yourself. It is the loss of that => 
elf-control which can return to the normal, It is cs 
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~ extravagance, “experiment, peril. ‘Tt is : 
~ people cannot end these things. It is not 2 anarchy : 
the home if the whole family sits up all night on New 
Year’ s Eve. It is anarchy in the home if che 
of the family sit up later and later-for months after-_ 
wards. It was not anarchy in the Roman villa when, 
during the Saturnalia, the slaves turned masters or 
the masters slaves. It was (from the slave-owners 
point of view) anarchy if, after the Saturnalia, the 
slaves continued to behave in a Saturnalian manner q 
but it is historically evident that they did not. It is. 
not anarchy to have.a picnic; but it is anarchy to lose 
all memory of mealtimes. It would, I think, be 
anarchy if (as is the disgusting suggestion of some) we 
all took what we liked off the sideboard. ‘That is the 
_ Way swine would eat if swine had sideboards: the i. 
have noimmovable feasts; they are uncommonly pro- 
gressive, are swine. It is this inability to retur1 4 
within rational limits after a legitimate extravagance 

' that is the really dangerous disorder. The modern 
- world is like Niagara. It is magnificent, but it i 
not strong. It is as weak as water—like Niagar 
The objection to a cataract is not that it is sama 
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or dangerous or even destructive; it is that it cannot 
stop. Now it is plain that this sort of chaos can pos- 
sess the powers that rule a society as easily as th 
society so ruled. And in modern England it is-the 
powers that rule who are chiefly possessed by it- 
who are truly possessed by devils. The phrase, in its 
sound psychological sense, is not too strong. ~The 
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have, and must have, the same sort of right to use 
exceptional | methods occasionally that the private - 
householder has to have a picnic or to sit up all night 


on New Year’s Eve. The State, like the householder, | 


is sane if it can treat such exceptions as exceptions, 
“Such desperate remedies may not even be right; but 


such remedies are endurable as long as they are admit-_- 


tedly desperate. Such cases, of course, are the com- 
“munism of food in a besieged city; the official disa- 
-yowal of an arrested spy; the subjection of a patch 
of civil life to martial law; the cutting of communi- 
cation in a plague; or that deepest degradation of 
‘the commonwealth, the use of national soldiers not 
‘against foreign soldiers, but against their own brethren 


‘in revolt. Of these exceptions some are right and some ~ 


“wrong; but all are right in so far as they are taken as 
exceptions. The modern world is insane, not so much 
because it admits the abnormal as because it cannot 
recover the normal. 

_ We see this in the vague extension of punishments 


like imprisonment; often the very reformers who admit — 


‘that prison is bad for people propose to reform them 
by a little more of it. We see it in panic legislation 
like that after the White Slave scare, when the torture 
of flogging was revived for all sorts of ill-defined and 

vague and variegated types of men. Our fathers were 

prever so mad,even when they were torturers. They stret- 
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ched the man out on the rack. They did not stretch 


avis ee 


my 


the rack out, as we are doing. When men went witch- — 
burning they may have seen witches everywhere— — 
because their minds were fixed on witchcraft. But — 
they did not see things to burn everywhere, because — 


their minds were unfixed. While tying some very 


unpopular witch to the stake, with the firm conviction — 


that she was a.spiritual tyranny and pestilence, they 


did not say to each other, ‘A little burning is. what — 
my Aunt Susan wants, to cure her of back-biting,” or ’ 
‘“‘ Some of these faggots would do your Cousin James © 
good, and teach him to play with poor girls’ affec- — 


tions.” 
Now the name of all this is Anarchy. It not only 


does not know what it wants, but it does not even — 


know what it hates. It multiplies excessively in the 
more American sort of English newspapers. When 
this new sort of New Englander burns a witch the 


ake’ 


whole prairie catches fire. ‘These people have not the — 
decision and detachment of the doctrinal ages, They — 
cannot do a monstrous action andstill see it is mons- — 
trous. Wherever they make a stride they make a rut. © 
They cannot stop their own thoughts, though their ~ 


thoughts are pouring into the pit. 

A final instance, which can be sketched much more 
briefly, can be found in this general fact : that the 
definition of almost every crime has become more 
and more indefinite, and spreads like a flattening 
and thinning cloud over larger and larger landscapes. 


Cruelty to children, one would have thought, was a 
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; hese Pics are hal in the poor, eos ener 
ly can’t help them, and not in the rich, who generally — 
- But that is not the point I am arguing just now. % 
point here is that a crime we all instinctively ie 
ect with Herod on the bloody night of Innocents 
come precious near being attributable to Mary — Boar, 
nd Joseph when they lost their child in the tone 
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nd mother who was lately jailed because her con- Ws 
sedly healthy children had no water to wash in) no — sc9 
, I think, will call this an illegitimate literary exag- Bis 
geration. Now this is exactly as if all the horror — 
Jand heavy punishment, attached in the simplest tribes © 
parricide, could now be used against any son who — 
ad done any act that could colourably be yeuarnig = 
have worried his father, and so affected his health. 
w of us would be safe. 
a _ Another case out of hundreds is the loose extension _ 
of the idea of libel. Libel cases bear no more trace 
the old and just anger against the man who bore. Ae hip 
Ctatce witness against his neighbour than" cruelty y =a oes 
cases do of the old and just horror of the parents — ; 
that hated their own flesh. A libel case has become . 
one of the sports of the less athletic rich—a variation 


baccarat, a game of chance. A music-hall actress 
damages for a song that was called “vulgar,” 











. the grocer opposite. All this, I say, is Anarchy; for 


specially, an anarchy in the populace. It is an anarchy 
' <in the organ of government. It is the magistrates © 
- voices of the governing class—who cannot distin- 


rete < : e hes at C3 s ie aye iy: x Sate, a 
which is as if I could fine or HOPE SOM my neighbour - 


-story. Sometimes libel is defined as anything calcu- 






for calling my handwriting “rococo.” A politician: : 
got huge damages because he was said to have spoken — 
to children about Tariff Reform; as if that seductive ~ 
topic would corrupt their virtue, like an indecent — 


lated to hurt a man in his business; in which case : 
any new tradesman calling himself a grocer slanders — 


it is clear that its exponents possess no power of dis- 4 
tinction, or sense of proportion, by which they can 
draw the line between calling a woman a popular. 


1% singer and calling her a bad lot; or between charging — 


a-man with leading infants to Protection and eee ’ 
them to sin and shame. But the vital point to which — 4 
to return is this. That it is not necessarily, nor even 


—— 


Ls 


guish between cruelty and carelessness. It is the 
judges (and their-very submissive special juries) who 
cannot see the difference between opinion and slander. 
And it is the highly placed and highly paid experts 
who have brought in the first Eugenic Law, the Feeble- 
Minded Bill—thus showing that they can see no differ- 
ence between a mad and a sane man. . 
That, to begin with, is the historic atmosphere in 


_ which this thing was born. It is a peculiar atmosphere, 4 


and luckily not likely to last. Real progress bears the 
same relation to it that a happy girl laughing bears 
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ead Hen Spe cst girl who cannot Stop oie ef But : 
I have described this ‘atmosphere first because it is 
the only atmosphere in which such a thing as ‘the | fa 
- Eugenist legislation could be proposed among men. 
_ All other ages would have called it to some kind of 
logical account, however academic or narrow. The  - 
lowest sophist in the Greek schools would remember 
enough of Socrates to force the Eugenist to tell him us 
(at least) whether Midias was segregated because he i an 
was curable or because he was incurable. The meanest 


Thomist of the medizval monasteries would have the 
sense to see that you cannot discuss a madman when - ~ 
you have not discussed a man. The most owlish 

Calvinist commentator in the seventeenth centtry. 


would ask the Eugenist to reconcile such Bible texts 


as derided fools with the other Bible texts that praised 
them. The dullest shopkeeper in Paris in 1790 would 
have asked what were the Rights of Man, if they did Fits 
not include the rights of the lover, the husband, and 
the father. It is only in our own London Particular 
(as Mr. Guppy said of the fog) that small figures can’ 
‘loom so large in the vapour, and even mingle with 
quite different figures, and have the appearance of a 
mob. But, above all, I have dwelt on the telescopic 
pe quality in these twilight avenues, because unless the - 
reader realises how elastic and unlimited they are, — 
he simply will not believe in the abominations we 
have to contbat. ; 
--/One of those wise old fairy tales, that come from 
nowhere and flourish everywhere, tells how a man 
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came to own a small magic machine like a coffee-miil, 
which would grind anything he wanted when he said 
one word and stop when he said another. After per- 
forming marvels (which I wish my conscience would 
let me put into this book for padding) the mill was 
merely asked to grind a few grains of salt at an offi- 
cer’s mess on board ship; for salt is the type every- 
where of small luxury and exaggeration, and sailors’ 
tales should be taken with a grain of it. The man 
remembered the word that started the salt mill, and 
then, touching the word that stopped it, suddenly 
remembered that he forgot. The tall ship sank, laden” 
and sparkling to the topmasts with salt like Arctic 
snows; but the mad mill was still grinding at the 
ocean bottom, where all the men lay drowned. And 
that (so says this fairy tale) is why the great waters 
about our world have a bitter taste. For the fairy 
tales knew what the modern mystics don’t—that 
one should not let loose either the supernatural or the 
natural. 








CHAPTER IV 
THE LUNATIC AND THE LAW 


THE modern evil, we have said, greatly turns on this : 
that people do not see that the exception proves the 
tule. Thus it may or may not be right to kill a mur- 
derer; but it can only conceivably be right to kill 
a murderer because it is wrong to kill a man. If the 
hangman having got his hand in, proceeded to hang 
friends and relatives to his taste and fancy, he 
would (intellectually) unhang the first man, though the 
first man might not think so. Or thus again, if you say 
an insane man is irresponsible, you imply that a sane man 
is tesponsible. He is responsible for the insane man. And 
the attempt of the Eugenists and other fatalists to treat 
all men as irresponsible is the largest and flattest folly in 
philosophy. The Eugenist has to treat everybody, 
including himself, as an exception to a rule that isn’t 
there. 

The Eugenists, as a first move, have extended the | 
frontiers of the lunatic asylum : let us take this as 
our definite starting point, and ask ourselves what 
lunacy is, and what is its fundamental relation to 
human society. Now that raw juvenile scepticism that 
clogs all thought with catchwords may often be heard 
_to remark that the mad are only the minority, the sane 
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- such people’s nonsense; they seem to miss the point by 


= ie magic. The mad are not a minority because they are 


wait’ 
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not a corporate body; and that is what their madness 


- means. Thesane are not a majority; they are mankind. 
_ And mankind (as its name would seem to imply) is a 


_ kind, not a degree. In so far as the lunatic differs, he 


~ differs from all minorities and majorities in kind. The 


madman who thinks he is a knife cannot go into part- 
nership with the other who thinks he is a fork. There is 


those wild roads that are beyond the world. 


v 


-. no -trysting place outside reason; there is no inn on | 


The madman is not he that defies the world. The 


saint, the criminal, the martyr, the cynic, the nihilist 


- may all defy the world quite sanely. And even if 


\ such fanatics would destroy the world, the world owes 


them a strictly fair trial according to proof and public 
law. But the madman is not the man who defies the 
world; he is the man who denzes it. Suppose we are all 
standing round a field and looking at a tree in the 
middle of it. Itis perfectly true that we all see it (as 
the decadents say) in infinitely different aspects: that 
is not the point; the point is that we all say it is a tree. 


Suppose, if you will, that we are all poets, which seems 


~ 


improbable; so that each of us could turn his aspect 


_ into a vivid image distinct from a tree. Suppose one 


says it looks like a green cloud and another like a green 
fountain, and a third like a green dragon and the fourth 
like a green cheese. The fact remains : that they all say 


it looks like these things. It is a. tree. Nor are any of the 


- 
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< ‘poets. in v ihe | feast mad because of any options ion 
may form, however frenzied, about the fune- © 
- tions or future of the tree. A conservative poet may. ris 


‘wish to clip the tree; a revolutionary poet may wish to 
burn it. An optimist poet may want to make it a Christ- 
mas tree and hang candles onit. A pessimist poet may 
want to hang himself on it. None of these are mad,be- 
cause they are all talking about the same thing. But | 


there is another man who is talking horribly about ae 


something else. There is a monstrous exception to man-- 
kind. Why he is so we know not; a new theory says itis. 
heredity; an older theory says it is devils. But in any 
case, the spirit of it is the spirit that denies, the spirit 
that really denies realities. This is the man who looks 
at the tree and does not say it looks like a lion, but says 
that it 7s a lamp-post. 

I do not mean that all mad delusions are as con- — 


- erete as this, though some are more concrete. Believ- 


ing your own body is glass is a more daring denial of 
reality than believing a tree is a glass lamp at the top 
of a pole. But all true delusions have in them this un- 
alterable assertion—that what is not is. The difféer- 
ence between us and the maniac is not about how 
things look or how things ought to look, but about 
what they self-evidently are. The lunatic does not say 
that he ought to be King; Perkin Warbeck might 
say that. He says he is King. The lunatic does not 
say he is as wise as Shakespeare; Bernard Shaw might~ 
say that. The lunatic says he is Shakespeare, The 
lunatic does not say he is divine in the same sense as 
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Christ; Mr. R.J. Campbell would say that. The lunatic 
says he 7s Christ. In all cases the difference is a difference 
about what is there; not a difference touching what 
should be done about it. 

For this reason, and for this alone, the lunatic is 
outside public law. This is the abysmal difference 
between him and the criminal. The criminal admits 
the facts, and therefore permits us to appeal to the 
facts. We can so arrange the facts around him that 
he may really understand that agreement is in his 
own interests. We can say to him, “Do not steal 
apples from this tree, or we will hang you on that 
tree.’’ But if the man.really thinks one tree is a lamp- 
post and the other tree a Trafalgar Square fountain, we 
simply cannot treat with him at all. It is obviously use- 
less. to say, ‘‘ Do not steal apples from this lamp-post, 
or I will hang you on that fountain.” If a man denies 
the facts, there is no answer but to lock him up. He 
cannot speak our language : not that varying verbal 
language which often misses fire even with us, but that 
enormous alphabet of sun and moon and green grass 
and blue sky in which alone we meet, and by which 
alone we can signal to each other. That unique man of 
genius, George Macdonald, described in one of his weird 
stories two systems of space co-incident; so that where 
I knew there was a piano standing in a drawing-room 
you knew there was a rose-bush growing in a garden. 
Something of this sort is in small or great affairs 
the matter with the madman. He cannot have 
a vote, because he is the citizen of another country. He 
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mati is enough for this argument to point out the plain 
- facts. It is the plain fact that every savage, every | 
sultan, every outlawed baron, every brigand- chief has Ds 


q é ‘determinate peatbinds Of. that I shall speak later; 
a 





_ Sentence, which has been recently offered us as some- isi 
| iiss highly scientific and humane. All these people, __ 
in sort, being barbarians, have always kept their 2 
Pei ptives captive until they (the barbarians) chose to” A 
a é: think the captives were in a fit frame of mind tocome 
out. It is also the plain fact that all that has been 
called civilisation or progress, justice or liberty, for 
“nearly three thousand years, has had the general 
direction of treating even the captive as a free man, tae 
a in so far as some clear case of some defined crime had 
to be shown against him. All law has meant allowing 
the criminal, within some limits or other, to argue with = . 
= the law: as Jeb was allowed, or rather challenged, to. 
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: argue suits God: But the ctiminat 3 is, among civilised 5 
men, tried by one law for one crime for a perfectly — 


simple reason : that the motive of the crime, like the 


‘meaning of the law, is conceivable to the common ~ 
intelligence. A man is punished specially as a burglar, 


and not generally as a bad man, becatise a man may 


be a burglar and in many other respects not be a_ 
- bad man. The act of burglary is punishable because 


it is intelligible. But when acts are unintelligible, 
we can only refer them to a general untrustworthiness, 


and guard against them by a general restraint. Ifa 


man breaks into a house to get a piece of bread, we 
can appeal to his reason in various ways. We can 
hang him for housebreaking; or again (as has occurred 


to some daring thinkers) we can give him a piece of 
‘bread. But if he breaks in, let us say, to steal the 


parings of other people’s finger nails, then we are in 
a difficulty : we cannot imagine what he is going 
to do with them, and therefore cannot easily imagine 
what we are going to do with him. If a villain comes 
in, in cloak and mask, and puts a little arsenic in 
the soup, we can collar him and say to him distinctly, 
“You are guilty of Murder; and I will now consult 
the code of tribal law, under which we live, to see if 
this practice is not forbidden.” But if a man in the 
same cloak and mask is found at midnight putting a 
little soda-water in the soup, what can we say? Our 
charge necessarily becomes a more general one. We 
can only observe, with a moderation almost amount- 
ing to weakness, ‘‘ You seem to be the sort of person 











It does apply to the incomprehensible creature, : the 
lunatic. And it applies to nobody else.. 
The second thing to be noted is this : that it is 


- only by the unanimity of sane men that we can con- — 


demn this man as utterly separate. If he says a tree 


is a lamp-post he is mad; but only because all other 


men say it is a tree. If some men thought it was a 
tree with a lamp on it, and others thought it was a 
lamp-post wreathed with branches and vegetation, 
then it would be a matter of opinion and degree; and 
he would not be mad, but merely extreme. Certainly 


he would not be mad if nobody but a botanist could 


see it was a tree. Certainly his enemies might be 
madder than he, if nobody but a lamplighter could see 
it was not a lamp-post. And similarly a man is not 
imbecile if only a Eugenist thinks so. The question 
then raised would not be his sanity, but the sanity 
of one botanist or one lamplighter or one Eugenist: 
That which can condemn the abnormally foolish is 
not the abnormally clever, which is obviously a matter 
in dispute. That which can condemn the abnormally 


foolish is the normally foolish. It is when he begins © 


to say and do things that even stupid people do not 
say or do, that we have a right to treat him as the 
exception and not the rule. It is only because we 


none of us profess to be anything more than man that 
we have authority to treat him as something less,. 
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a will do this sort of thing.” iad then we can 
lock him up. ‘The principle of the indeterminate 
sentence is the creation of the indeterminate mind. — 












‘not here RES about tie exercise, ae ee ; 
ight. Its claim certainly is to bring all huma: a 
ife under the Lunatic Laws. eee 
Ks Now this is the first weakness in the case of. the 
‘ugenists : that they cannot define who is to control _ 
: whom; they cannot say by what authority they do | fe 
. these things. They cannot see the exception is differ- sea 
ent from the rule— even when it is misrule, even when 3 
ies is an unruly rule. The sound sense in the old = 
= ‘Lunatic Law was this : that you cannot deny that a ; 
man is a citizen until you are practically prepared to — =a 
_ deny that he is a man. Men, and only men, can be ~ 
a the judges of whether he is a man. But any private 
club of prigs can be judges of whether he ought to be ee 
. a citizen. When once we step down from that tall _ 
ee b and ‘splintered peak of pure insanity we step on to a a 
5 tableland where one man is not so widely different = 
from another. Outside the exception, what we find ~ 
is the average. And the practical, legal shape of the — 
_ quarrel is this : that unless the normal men have the ~ | 
: tight to expel the abnormal, what particular sort of — 
abnormal men have the right to expel the normal 
_ men? If sanity is not good enough, what is a thet that Ps 
see Is saner than sanity? ae 
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Without any grip of the notion of a rule and at 











the ju canis itself i is the reonlt of a doubtful heat 
also. Let it judge not that it be not judged. Eugen- ik 
ists, strange to say, have fathers and mothers li 
other people; and our opinion about their fath 
. and mothers is worth exactly as much as their opinions _ C 
‘about ours. None of the parents were lunatics, and 
‘the rest is mere likes and dislikes. Suppose Dr. 
_ Saleeby had gone up to Byron and said, ‘“ My lord, 
_I perceive you have a club-foot and inordinate passions. : 
such are the hereditary results oe a profligate soldier 
marrying a hot-tempered woman.” ‘The poet nit 
- logically reply (with characteristic lucidity and im-— 
EE Sropriety), ‘“ Sir, I perceive you have a confused ne 
and an unphilosophic theory about other people’s love 
affairs. Such are the hereditary delusions bred ie 
a Syrian doctor marrying a Quaker lady from York.” renee 
_ Suppose Dr. Karl Pearson had said to Shelley, 4 8 
- “From what I see of your temperament, you ate rat 
- running great risks in forming a connection with the — 
- daughter of a- fanatic and eccentric like Godwin.” one *: 
Shelley would be employing the strict rationalism of 
_ the older and stronger free thinkers, if he answered, aks 
‘From what I observe of your mind, you are rushing 
on destruction in marrying the great-niece of an old 
: corpse of a courtier and dilettante like Samuel 
- Rogers.”’ It is only opinion for opinion. Nobody Call a. 
# Beereae:* that either ae Godwin or Samuel Rogers 
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ae was" reds ad the selena view a man may hold abo a 
-» the healthiness of inheriting their blood or type is” ee 


_ simply the same sort of general view by which men do 


marry for love or liking. There is no reason to sup- 
‘pose that Dr. Karl Pearson is any better judge of a 
- bridegroom than the bridegroom is of a bride. 


An objection may be anticipated here, but it is 
very easily answered. It may be said that we do, in 
‘fact, call in medical specialists to settle whether a 
man is mad; and that these specialists go by tech- 
nical and even secret tests that cannot be known to 
the mass of men. It is obvious that this is true; it 


is equally obvious that it does not affect our argu- 


ment. When we ask the doctor whether our grand- 
father is going mad, we still mean mad by our own 
common human definition. We mean, is he going to 


be a certain. sort of person whom all men recognise 


when once he exists. That certain specialists can 
detect the approach of him, before he exists, does 
not alter the fact that it is of the practical and popu- 
lar madman that we are talking, and of him alone. 
The doctor merely sees a certain fact potentially in 
the future, while we, with less information, can only 
see it in the present; but his fact is our fact and eve- 
tybody’s fact, or we should not bother about it at 
all. Here is no question of the doctor bringing an 
entirely new sort of person under coercion, as in the 
Feeble-Minded Bill. The doctor can say, ‘‘ Tobacco 
is death to you,’ because the dislike of death can 
be taken for granted, being a highly democratic | 





institution: and it is the same with the dislike of the 


_indubitable exception called madness. The doctor 


can say, “ Jones has that twitch in the nerves, and he | 
may burn down the house.’”’ But it is not the medical © 
po we fear, but the moral upshot. We should say, — 

“Let him twitch, as long as he doesn’t burn down the — 


house.” The doctor may say, ‘‘He has that look 
in the eyes, and he may take the hatchet and brain 
you all.” But we do not object to the look in the 
eyes as such; we object to consequences which, once 
come, we should all call insane if there were no doctors 


in the world. We should say. “Let him look how 


he likes; as long as he does not look for the hatchet,” 
Now, that specialists are valuable for this particular 
and practical purpose, of predicting the approach of 


enormous and admitted human calamities, nobody but - 


a fool would deny. But that does not bring us one inch 
nearer to allowing them the right to define what is a 
calamity; or to call things calamities which common 
sense does not call calamities. We call in the doctor to 
save us from death; and, death being admittedly an 


evil, he has the right to administer the queerest and’ - 
most recondite pill which he may think is a cure for all” 


- such menaces of death. He has not the right to admin- 
ister death, as the cure for all human ills. And as he 
has no moral authority to enforce a new conception of 
happiness, so he has no moral authority to enforce a 
new conception of sanity. He may know I am going 
mad; for madness is an isolated thing like leprosy; and 
I know nothing about leprosy. But if he merely thinks 
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Battles and then point out that true glory is to a 
ound in the valley of humiliation; unless cashiers are — 
o rob a bank in order to give it an advertisement; or — 
dentists to torture people to give them a contrast to — 
their comforts; unless we are prepared to let loose all — 
these private fancies against the public and accepted — 
. meaning of life or safety or prosperity or pleasure—then “ 
it is as plain as Punch’s nose that no scientific man — 
must be allowed to meddle with the public definition — 
ot madness. We call him in to tell us where it is or 
ae ‘when’ it is. We could not do so, if we had not ourselves 
settled what it is. 
ee As I wish to confine myself in this chapter to tha! 
primary point of the plain existence of sanity and — 
et ‘insanity, I will not be led along any of the attractive — 
paths that open here. I shall endeavour to deal with | 
them in the next chapter. Here I confine myself to a 
iS sort of summary. Suppose a man’s throat has been cut, — 
quite swiftly and suddenly, with a table knife, at a — 
small table where we sit. The whole of civil law rests on 
_. the supposition that we are witnesses; that we saw it; 4 
__ and if we do not know about it,who does? Now suppose — » 
ae oe all the witnesses fall into a quarrel about degrees of 
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: sweat to the uplifted ‘sila: because his oculist tells him 
hei is astigmatic, and vertical lines do not affect him : 

4 as do horizontal lines. Suppose another says that dots 

~ have often danced before his eyes in very fantastic 





- man ashing. another gentleman’s throat at dinner. ie 
All these things refer to real experiences. There is sucl 
ee} mans as myopia ; there is such a thing. as Sole 3 

~ is sucha thing as Epiftiae shapes swimming before thee 

eyes. But what should we think of a whole dinner party 

that could give nothing except these highly scientific 2) 

explanations when found in company with a corpse? I_ 

_ imagine there are only two things we could think: either A 

_ that they were all drunk, or they were all murderers. i, 

And yet there is an exception. If there were one man : ‘ 

at table who was admittedly blind, should we not give A ise 

him the benefit of the doubt? Should we not honestly 

- feel that he was the exception that proved the rule? — 

The very fact that he could not have seen would remind 
us that the other men must have seen. The very fact 


a 


that he had no eyes must remind us of eyes. A man na 
can be blind; a man can be dead; a man can be mad. me 
‘But the comparison is necessarily weak, after all, For. ey 
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Se dt is the essence of madness to be unlike anything 
else in the world : which is perhaps why so many men = 


wiser than we have traced it to another. 


: Lastly, the literal maniac is different from all other - 


persons in dispute in this vital respect : that he is the 


only person whom we can, with a final lucidity, declare 
‘that we do not want. He is almost always miserable. 
_ himself, and he always makes others miserable. But 
this is not so with the mere invalid. The Eugenists 


would probably answer all my examples by taking the 
case of marrying into a family with consumption (or 


-some stich disease which they are fairly sure is here- 
_ ditary) and asking whether such cases at least are not 


clear cases for a Eugenic intervention. Permit me to 
point out to them that they once more make a confu- 
sion of thought. -The sickness or soundness of a con- 
sumptive may be a clear and calculable matter. The 
happiness or unhappiness of a consumptive is quite 
another matter, and is not calculable at all. What is 
the good of telling people that if they marry for love, 


_ they may be punished by being the parents of Keats or 


the parents of Stevenson? Keats died young; but he 
had more pleasure in a minute than a Eugenist gets 
in a month. Stevenson had lung-trouble; and it may, 
for all I know, have been perceptible to the Eugenic 
eye even a generation before. But who would perform 
that illegal operation : the stopping of Stevenson? 
Intercepting a letter bursting with good news, confis- 
cating a hamper full of presents and prizes, pouring 
torrents of intoxicating wine into the sea, all this is a 








efaine approximation for the agent inaction of the ; 
| ancestors of Stevenson. This, however, is not the 


essential point; with Stevenson it is not merely a case 


of the pleasure we get, but of the pleasure he got. If he 
had died without writing a line, he would have had | 


_ more red-hot joy than is given to most men, Shall I say. 


™~ 


of him, to whom I owe so much, let the day perish — Soe, 


wherein he was born? Shall I pray that the stars of 
the twilight thereof be dark and it be not numbered 
among the days of the year, because it shut not up the 
doors of his mother’s womb? I respectfully decline; 
like Job, I will put my hand upon my mouth. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FLYING AUTHORITY 


Iv happened one day that an atheist and man a were 
standing together on a doorstep; and the atheist said, 
“It is raining.’’ To which the man replied, “ What is 
raining? ’’ : which question was the beginning of a 
violent quarrel and a lasting friendship. I will not touch 
upon any heads of the dispute, which doubtless includ- 
ed Jupiter Pluvius, the Neuter Gender, Pantheism, 
Noah’s Ark, Mackintoshes, and the Passive Mood; but I 
will record the one point upon which the two persons 
emerged in some agreement. It was that there is such 
a thing as an atheistic literary style; that materialism 
may appear in the mere diction of a man, though he be 
speaking of clocks or cats or anything quite remote from 
theology. The mark of the atheistic style isthat it instinc- 
tively chooses the word which suggests that things are 
dead things; that things have no souls. Thus they will 
not speak of waging war, which means willing it; they 
speak of the “ outbreak of war,” as if all the guns 
blew up without the men touching them, Thus those 
Socialists that are atheist will not call their inter- 
national sympathy, sympathy; they will call it ‘‘ soli- 
darity,’’ as if the poor men of France and Germany 
were physically stuck together like dates in a grocer’s 
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E insist on tates about the “‘ rise and fall * of wages: 
as if a vast silver sea of sixpences and shillings was 
ways going up and down automatically like the real 
ea at Margate. Thus they will not speak of reform,but 
Bee pment: and they sis their one honest and 
irile phrase, “‘the class war,’ by talking of it as no one 
n his wits can talk of a war, predicting its finish and 
final result as one calculates the coming of Christmas | 
; _ Day or the taxes. ‘Thus, lastly (as we shall see touch- — 3 
ing our special subject-matter here) the atheist — ai 
style in letters always avoids talking of love or lust, — 
pee are things alive, and calls anaes or oul 
cubinage “‘ the relations of the sexes ’’; as if a man and 
a woman were two wooden hiects standing fi a Sere 
a certain angle and attitude to each other, like a table ag 


- 


i and a chair. 

-- Now the same anarchic mystery that clings rotinid ea 
ce the phrase, “‘ il pleut,” clings round the phrase, “ il ey 
- ~ faut. » In English it is generally represented by the 
_ passive mood in grammar, and the Eugenists and their 
like deal especially in it; they are as passive in their. ote 
statements as they are active in their experiments. — 
Their sentences always enter tail first, and have no _ 
subject, like animal’s without heads. It is never 
“the doctor should cut off this leg’ or “ the police- 
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> Yes ‘ ay Shee ane i" pate. : a ec! goa a 
man should collar that man. 23 ins is always “‘ Such 


limbs should be amputated, ” or “Such men Stic ald 


ey be’ under restraint. ’? Hamleét oie “T should have 


fatted all the region kites with this slave’s offal.” 

The Eugenist would say, ‘‘ The region kites should, if. ; 
possible, be fattened; and the offal of this slave is 
available for the dietetic experiment.”’ Lady Mac- — 
beth said, ‘‘ Give me the daggers; Ill let his bowels — 
out.”” The Eugenist would say, ‘‘ In such cases the 


_ bowels should, etc.”’ Do not blame me for the repul- 


siveness of the comparisons. I have searched English | 
literature for the most decent parallels to Engenist | 
language. 

The formless god that broods over the East is 
called ““Om.’’ The formless god who has begun 
to brood over the West is called “‘ On.” But here we- 
must make a distinction. The impersonal word om is 
French, and the French have a right to use it, because 
they are a democracy. And when a Frenchman says 
“one’”’ he does not mean himself, but the normal 
citizen. He does not mean merely “one,” but one 
and all. “‘ On n’a que sa parole’’ does not mean “ No- 


»”» 


blesse oblige, ’’ or ‘““I am the Duke of Billingsgate 


and must keep my word.”’ It means : “One has a 
sense of honour as one has a backbone : every man, 
tich or poor, should feel honourable”; and _ this, 


whether possible or no, is the purest ambition of the 


: republic. But when the Eugenists say, ‘‘ Conditions 


must be altered’’ or ‘‘ Ancestry should be investi- 
gated,’ or what not, it seems clear that they do not 
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“inean hak Fs democracy must: do it, whatever else — 
_they may mean. They do not mean that any man — 
“not evidently mad may be trusted with these tests and 
, _re-arrangements, as the French democratic system 
trusts such a man with a vote or a farm or the control 
of a family. That would mean that Jones and Brown, 
being both ordinary men, would set about arranging — 
each other’s marriages. And this state of affairs would 
seem a little elaborate, and it might occur even to the _ 
-Eugenic mind that if Jones and Brown are quite capa- 
ble of arranging each other’s marriages, it is just pos- 
sible that they might be capable of arranging their own. 
This dilemma, which applies in so simple a_ case, 
applies equally to any wide and sweeping system of 
Eugenist voting; for though it is true that the com- 
munity can judge more dispassionately than a man 
‘ean judge in his own case, this particular question 
of the choice of a wife is so full of disputable shades in 
every conceivable case, that it is surely obvious that 
-almost any democracy would simply vote the thing 
out of the sphere of voting, as they would any pro- 
posal of police interference in the choice of walking 
weather or of children’s names. I should not like 
to be the politician who should propose a particular 
instance of Eugenics to be voted on by the French 
people. Democracy dismissed, it is here hardly needful 
to consider the other old models. Modern scientists 
will not say that George III., in his lucid intervals, 
should settle who is mad; or that the aristocracy that 
introduced gout shall supervise diet, 
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“He thinks a great deal of good ioaid be done with a 
Se emital knife, if we would only turn him loose with 
~ one. And this may be true. A great deal of good could 
be done with a loaded revolver, in the hands of : 
judicious student of human nature. But it is impera- 
tive that the Eugenist should perceive that o 
that principle we can never get beyond a perfect. 
balance of different sympathies and antipathies.- yy 
mean that I should differ from Dr. Saleeby or Dr. Karl 
Pearson not only in a vast majority of individual 
: cases, but in a vast majority of cases in which they 
would be bound to admit that such a difference was 
natural and reasonable. The chief victim of Speers: 
famous doctors would be a yet more famous doctor : 
that eminent though unpopular poet Dr. 
Fell. 3 an 
To show that such rational and saaeue differences 
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have ne ae as many fainilies in as many classes © 
+ most men; and I cannot remember meeting any 
























ere seem to be comparatively few of thet: Hiei Se 
‘those few by no means the worst burdens upon domes- : BF 2s 
‘ tic happiness. I do not hear of them often; I do not 
hear of them doing much more harm than good; and 
he few cases I know well they are not only regard-_ 
with human affection, but can be put to certain 
ted forms of human use. Even if I were a Eugenist, — 





bec up would be che rice ndaded: I have known’ be 
ae any cases fu mere mental weakness making dF eae 


ie a hell. If the strong- -minded could be seoles alee ae 
ed it would quite certainly be better for their friends) 
| families. And if there is really Salar, in Heteaiag coe pee 


e than the mere harmless “‘ deficient’; andtohand ve ze 
horrors of his anarchic and insatiable tempera- 














j nie is a much graver responsibility ‘gan to lea 
mere inheritance of childishness. I would not at 


in a few homes is better than a medical tyranny turn 
‘the state into a madhouse. I would not segregate 


to King John, why do not they bring light and peace 
- into so many"human homes by removing a demoniac — 
from each of them? Why do not the promoters of — 


the bad squire away? Why do they not ring the bell | 






such tyrants, because I think that even moral tyranny 


them, because I respect a man’s free-will and his front- 
door and his right to be tried by his peers. But singe 
free-will* is believed by Eugenists no more than by 
Calvinists, since front-doors are respected by Eugenists 
no more than by house-breakers, and since the Habeas 
Corpus is about as sacred to Eugenists as it would be 


the Feeble-Minded Bill call at the many grand houses 
in town or country where such nightmares notoriously 
are? Why do they not knock at the door and take 





and remove the dipsomaniac prize-fighter? I do not” 
know; and there is only one reason I can think of, 
which must remain a. matter of speculation. When I q 
was at school, the kind of boy who-liked teasing half-— 
wits was not the sort that stood up to bullies. 

That, however it may be, does not concern rn 
argument. I mention the case of the strong-minded 
variety of the monstrous merely to give one out of 
the hundred cases of the instant divergence of indivi- 
dual opinions the moment we begin to discuss who is 
fit or unfit to propagate. If Dr. Saleeby and I were 
setting out on a segregating trip together, we should 
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sparate at the very door; and if he had a thousand - 
doctors with him, they would all go different ways. 

Everyone who has known as many kind and capable - 
c Bion as I have, knows that the ablest and sanest 
of them have a tendency to possess some little hobby 





or half-discovery of their own, as that oranges are bad 


: for children, or that trees are dangerous in gardens, 


or that many more people ought to wear spectacles. . 


- It is asking too much of human nature to expect them 
_ not to cherish such scraps of originality in a hard, dull, | 
- and often heroic trade. But the inevitable result of it, 
as exercised by the individual Saleebys, would be that 
~ each man would have his favourite kind of idiot. Each 
_ doctor would be mad on his own madman. One would 
have his eye on devotional curates; another would 
_ wander about collecting obstreperous majors; a third — 
‘/would be the terror of animal-loving spinsters, who 
' would flee with all their cats and dogs before him. Short 
_ of sheer literal anarchy, therefore, it seems plain that 
- the Eugenist must find some authority other than his 
_ own implied personality. He must, once and for all, 
learn the lesson which is hardest for him and me and 
- for all our fallen race—the fact that he is only himself. 
We now pass from mere individual men who obvi- 
ously cannot be trusted, even if they are individual 
- medical men, with such despotism over their neigh- - 
' bours; and we come to consider whether the Eugenists 
_ have at all clearly traced any more imaginable public 
_ authority, any apparatus of great experts or great 
_ examinations to which such risks of tyranny could be 





















re Se which I cannot myself connect with hu 
_ Teason seems to make them actually proud of 
-dimness of their definitions and the uncompletenes S 
of their plans. The Eugenic optimism seems to partake = 
E generally of the nature of that dazzled and confuse aa 
fee confidence, so common in private theatricals, that i 
ica will be all right on the night. They have all the ancient 
= i despotisin, but none of the ancient dogmatism. If they . 
are ready to reproduce the secrecies and cruelties of ; 
the Inquisition, at least we cannot accuse them of — 
offending us with any of that close and complicated : 
thought, that arid and exact logic which narrowed — 
the minds of the Middle Ages; they have discovered — 
how to combine the hardening of the heart with ag 
sympathetic softening of the head. Nevertheless, there | 
_ is one large, though vague, idea of the Eugenists, 
which is an idea, and which we reach when we reach 
this problem of a more general supervision. ; 

It was best presented perhaps by the distinguished — 
_. doctor who wrote the article on these matters in that © 
composite book which Mr. Wells edited, and called 
“The Great State.’’ He said the doctor should no 
- longer be a mere plasterer of paltry maladies, but— 
should be, ix his own words, ‘‘ the health adviser of — 
the community.”” The same can be expressed with e 
ee even more point and ee in the ae that 
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) rue, “only mises that everyone is itl To heh, 
join that if everyone is ill the health adviser is 
oo, and therefore cannot know how to cure that — 
“minimum of illness. This is the fundamental fallacy 
the whole business of preventive medicine. ~Pre- t 
ention is not better than cure. Cutting off a man’ s 3 
ead is not better than curing his headache; it is 
ot even better than ‘eae to cure it. And it is. 






















E eicion means being an invalid for life, with the 
extra exasperation of being quite well. I will ask 
God, but certainly not man, to prevent me in all my 
ae But the decisive and discussable form of this _ 








d dubious balance. They do not mean that all 
edical men should decide, which would mean a 
much more unbalanced balance. They mean that a 
men might be found who had a consistent scheme 
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may seize and segregate anyone he likes. But it is 


ES ‘with a family of children. It is not anarchy, it is 
tyranny; but tyranny is a workable thing. When 
_ we ask by what process such men could be certainly — 
- chosen, we are back again on the old dilemma of 
| despotism, which means a man, or democracy which. 


because an expert on health cannot exist. An expert | 


~ settling what lanes I should walk in; if he asked me 


























saad aivelay i say that all men. are to aneatien in all. men’s” 
marriages. It is cold anarchy to say that any doctor 


not anarchy to say that a few great hygienists. might 7 
enclose or limit the life of all citizens, as nurses do © 


means men, or aristocracy which means favouritism. — 
But as a vision the thing is plausible and even rational. 
It is rational, and it is wrong. 
It is wrong, quite apart from the suggestion that 
an expert on health cannot be chosen. It is wrong 


on disease can exist, for the very reason. we have 
already considered in the case of madness, because 
experts can only arise out of exceptional things. A 
parallel with any of the other learned professions will 
make the point plain. If I am prosecuted for trespass, 
I will ask my solicitor which of the local lanes I am 
forbidden to walk in. But if my solicitor, having © 
gained my case, were so elated that he insisted on 


to let him map out all my country walks, because he 
was the perambulatory adviser of the community—_ 
then that solicitor would solicit in vain. If he will 
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Pacis on a ealtag behind me Gah woodland ways, st 
pointing out with his walking-stick likely avenues 


and attractive short-cuts, I shall-turn on him with 


passion, saying : ‘Sir, I pay you to know one 


particular puzzle in Latin and Norman-French, which 


they call the law of England; and you do know the 
law of England. I have never had any earthly reason 
to suppose that you know England. If you did, you e 


__ would leave a man alone when he was looking at it.” 


As are the limits of the lawyer’s special knowledge 
about walking, so are the limits of the doctor’s.” If 
I fall over the stump of a tree and break my leg, 
as is likely enough, I shall say to the lawyer, ‘‘ Please 
go and fetch the doctor.” I shall do it because 
the doctor really has a larger knowledge of a narrower 
area. There are only a certain number of ways in 
which a leg can be broken; I know none of them, 
and he knows all of them. There is such a thing as 
being a specialist in broken legs. There is no such thing 


_ as being a specialist in legs. When unbroken, legs are. 


a matter of taste. If the doctor has really mended 
my leg, he may merit a colossal equestrian statue on 
the top of an eternal tower of brass. But if the 


- doctor has really mended my leg he has no more rights 


over it. He must not come and teach me how to 


: walk; because he and I learnt that in the same school, 


the nursery. And there is no more abstract likelihood 


of the doctor walking more elegantly than I do than 


there is of the barber or the bishop or the burglar 
walking more elegantly than I do, There cannot 













= Micke cannot be stich a thing's as the 
rm eivicer: “of the community, because there cannot 
such a thing as one who specialises i in the universe. 
me "Thus. when Dr. Saleeby says that a young ma a 
about to be married should be obliged to produce his — 
health-book as he does his bank-book, the expression 
is neat; but it does not convey the real” respects in- _ 
which the two things agree, and in which they differ. 4 
To’ begin with, of course, there is a great deal too s 
os much of the bank-book for the sanity of our common- — 
wealth; and it is highly probable that the health- — 
book, as conducted in modern conditions, would — 
_ rapidly become as timid, as snobbish, and as sterile as = 
. the money side of marriage has become. In es -4 
a moral atmosphere of modernity the poor and the © 
honest would probably get as much the worst of it Oe 
we fought with health-books as they do when we 
Rigeey fight with bank-books. But that is a more general _ 
- matter; the real point.is in the difference between 
_ the two. ‘The difference is in this vital fact : that a 
- monied man generally thinks about money, whereas | 
a healthy man does not think about health. If the a 
strong young man cannot produce his health-book, — 
it is for the perfectly simple reason that he has not — 
got one, He can mention some extraordinary malady — 
he has; but every man of honour is expected to do 4 
that now, whatever may be the decision that follows 

on the knowledge. ee 
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is God; and no > agnostic ary any right 
laim His acquaintance, For God must mean, among — 
other things, that mystical and multitudinous balance — 
of all things, by which they are at least able to stand 
up straight and endure; and any scientist who pre- 
tends to have exhausted this subject of ultimate sanity, | 
I will call the lowest of religious fanatics. I will 
allow him to understand the madman, for the madman — 
is an exception. But if he says he understands the — 
sane man, then he says he has the secret of the Creator. — 
For whenever you and I feel fully sane, we are quite Pt 
_ incapable of naming the elements that make up that 
_ mysterious simplicity. We can no more analyse 
such peace in the soul than we can conceive in our 
heads the whole enormous and dizzy equilibrium 
_ by which, out of suns roaring like infernos and heavens 
> toppling like precipices, He has hanged the world Zs 
~ upon nothing. A, 
‘ We conclude, therefore, that unless Eugenic activity 
be restricted to monstrous things like mania, there 
is no constituted or constitutable authority that can 
~ really over-rule men in a matter in which they are 
4 ‘so largely on a level, In the matter of fundamental 2 
human rights, nothing can be above Man, except God. 
An institution claiming to come from God might = 
have such authority; but this is the last claim the a 
_ Eugenists are likely to make. “One caste or one pro- 
 fession seeking to rule men in such matters is like a — 
4. oa 1 OS ages aaa 
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‘man’s 6 right eye daunted rule him, or 
_ to run away with ‘him. 1€ 





the way of Eugenics to be done, with such chee 
“ness as we may possess after discovering that there % 
is nobody to do it. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE UNANSWERED CHALLENGE 


Dr. SALEEBY did me the honour of referring to me 
in one of his addresses on this subject, and said that 
even I cannot produce any but a feeble-minded child 
from a feeble-minded ancestry. To which I reply, 
first of all, that he cannot produce a feeble-minded 
child. The whole point of our contention is that 
-this phrase conveys nothing fixed and outside opinion. 
There is such a thing as mania, which has always 
been segregated; there is such a thing as idiotcy, 
which has always been segregated; but feeble-min- 
dedness is a new phrase under which you might 
segregate anybody. It is essential that this fun- 
damental fallacy in the use of statistics should be 
got somehow into the modern mind. Such people 
must be made: to see the point, which is surely plain 
enough, that it is useless to have exact figures if 
they are exact figures about an inexact phrase. If I 
say, ‘There are five fools in Acton,” it is surely 
quite clear that, though no mathematician can make 
five the same as four or six, that will not stop you or 
anyone else from finding a few more fools in Acton. 
Now weak-mindedness, like folly, is a term divided 
_ from madness in this vital manner—that in one sense 
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it applies to all men, in another to most men, in ano- 
ther to very many men, and so on. It is as if Dr. 
Saleeby were to say, ‘‘ Vanity, I find, is undoubtedly 
hereditary. Here is Mrs. Jones, who was very sensi- 
tive about her sonnets being criticised, and I found 
her little daughter in a new frock looking in the 
glass. The experiment is conclusive, the demon- 
stration is complete; there in the first generation is 
the artistic temperament—that is vanity; and there 
in the second generation is dress—and that is vanity. ” 
We should answer, “ My friend, all is vanity, vanity 
and vexation of spirit—especially when one has to 
listen to logic of your favourite kind. Obviously all 
human beings must value themselves; and obvi- 
ously there is in all such valuation an element of 
weakness, since it is not the valuation of eternal 
justice. What is the use of your finding by: experi- 
ment in some people a thing we know by reason must 
be in all of them? ” 

Here it will be as’ well to pause a moment and 
avert one possible misunderstanding. I do not mean 
that you and I cannot and do not practically see and 
personally remark on this or that eccentric or inter- 
mediate type, for which the word “‘ feeble-minded ” 
might be a very convenient word, and might corre- 
spond to a genuine though indefinable fact of experi- 
ence. In the same way we might speak, and do 
speak, of such and such a person being ‘‘ mad with 
vanity’ without wanting two keepers to walk in 
and take the person off. But I ask the reader: to 


Se ee 


nee 


ae 


is that a novelist or a talker can be trusted s Dae ie 


and hit the mark; it is all to his glory that the cap 


should fit, that the type should be recognised; that — 
he should, in a literary sense, hang the right man. 
‘But it is by no means always to the interests of 
- governments or officials to hang the right man. The | 


fact that they often do stretch words in order to 


cover cases is the whole foundation of having any 
fixed laws or free institutions at all. My point is not 








that I have never met anyone whom I should call R- 


feeble-minded, rather than mad or imbecile. — My ex 


point is that if I want to dispossess a nephew, oust eae 


a rival, silence a blackmailer, or get rid of an im- 


-portunate widow, there is nothing in logic to prevent 


my calling them feeble-minded too. And the vaguer 


it. 


one needs to deny the spiritual world in order to 


resist. an epidemic of witch-burning. I admit. there 


may be such a thing as hereditary feeble- mindedness; 


I believe there is such a thing as witchcraft, Believ- — 


ing that there are spirits, I arm bound in mere reason 
_ to suppose that there are probably evil spirits; 


Ae aes 


One does not, as I have said, need to deny heredity ; : 
in order to resist such legislation, any more than _ 
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the charge is the less they will be able to disprove Se 
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believing that there are evil spirits, I am bound in mere 


reason to suppose that some men grow evil by dealing. 


with them. All that is mere rationalism; the super- 
stition (that is the unreasoning repugnance and terror) 
is in the person who admits there can be angels but 
denies there can be devils. The superstition is in the 
person who admits there can be devils but denies 
there can be diabolists. Yet I should certainly resist 
any effort to search for witches, for a perfectly simple 
reason, which is the key of the whole of this contro- 
versy. The reason is that it is one thing to believe 
in witches, and quite another to believe in witch- 
smellers. I have more respect for the old witch- 
finders than for the Eugenists, who go about persecut- 
ing the fool of the family; because the witch-finders, 
according to their own conviction, ran a risk. Witches 
were not the feeble-minded, but the strong-minded— 
the evil mesmerists, the rulers of the elements. Many 
a raid on a witch, right or wrong, seemed to the villagers 
who did it a righteous popular rising against a vast 
spiritual tyranny, a papacy of sin. Yet we know that 
the thing degenerated into a rabid and despicable per- 
secution of the feeble or the old. It ended by being 
a war upon the weak. It ended by being what Euge- 
nics begins by being. 

When I said above that I believed in witches, but 
not in witch-smellers, I stated my full position about 
that conception of heredity, that half-formed philo- 
sophy of fears and omens; of curses and weird recur- 
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rence and darkness and the doom of blood, which, as~ 





> hat, I am perfectly ready to give my reasons toe 
. - thinking this ; and I believe any well-balanced person, 
_ ifhe reflects on them, will think asIdo. ‘There are two 
senses in which a man may be said to know or not 
know a subject. I know the subject of arithme- 
tic, for instance; that is, I am not good at it, but 


__ I know what it is. I am sufficiently familiar with its — 
use to see the absurdity of anyone who says, “‘So — 
_ vulgar a fraction cannot be mentioned before ladies,” — 
or “This unit is Unionist, I hope,” pepe a 





_ myself for one moment as an arithmetician, I may say 
that I know next to nothing about my subject : but — 
I know my subject. I know it in the street. There 






undoubtedly knows a vast amount about his sub- 
_ ject; who undoubledly lives in great forests of facts — 
- concerning kinship and inheritance. But is it not, by 
4 es means, the same thing to have searched the 
_ forests and to have recognised the frontiers. Indeed, 
y the two things generally belong to two very different — 
Ee types of mind. I gravely doubt whether the Astro- 
SES ap be would write the best essay on the tela- 


tions between astronomy and astrology. I doubt 


- whether the President of the Geographical Society could 








_ is the other kind of man, like Dr. Karl Pearson, bees ies 








Now the students of heredity, especially, under- _ 


- stand all of their subject except their subject. They 
were, i suppose, bred and born in that Sty 





ded ‘af it. That is, they have studied ects tie 
| but the question of what they are studying. Now 

I do not propose to rely merely on myself to tell them 

_ what they arestudying. I propose, as will be seen in a 

- moment, to call the testimony of a great man who has 

‘ himself studied it. But to begin with,the domain of here- 
Dis: = -_dity (for those who See its frontiers) is a sort of triangle, 
enclosed on its three sides by three facts. The first is 
that heredity undoubtedly exists, or there would be no 
ie ‘such thing as a family likeness, and every marriage 
might suddenly produce a small negro. The second is 
= ; that even simple heredity can never be simple; its com- 
a plexity must be literally unfathomable, for in that 
field fight unthinkable millions. But yet again it 
never is simple heredity: for the instant anyone is, 
he experiences. The third is that these innumerable 
ancient influences, these instant inundations of experi- 
ences, come together according to a combination that 
a is unlike anything else. on this earth. It is a com- 
-._-bination that does combine. It cannot be sorted out 
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ee again, even on the Day of Judgment. Two totally _ 


- different people have become in the sense most 
_ sacred, frightful, and unanswerable, one flesh. If a 
 golden-haired Scandinavian girl has married a very 
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can never Ane certain the Bie iinace ee is not. 
_ present in every feature, in every inch. “In the person 





of the baby he may have gently pulled his wife's nose. © a 


his wife’s eyes. 
Those are the three first facts of heredity. “hat it. 


In the person of the baby he may haye partly bie = 


exists; that it is subtle and made of a million ele- ee - 
ments; that it is simple, and cannot be unmade into aes F 
those elements. - To summarise : you know there is ee 


wine in the soup. You do not.know how many wines 


there are in the soup, because you do not know how 


many wines there are in the world. And you never — 
will know, because all chemists, all cooks, and all ~~ ( 


comimon-sense people tell you that the soup is of 


such a sort that it can never be chemically analysed. ; 


—That is .a perfectly fair parallel to the hereditary 


element in the human soul. There are many ways 


in which one can feel that there is wine in the soup, 
as in suddenly tasting a wine specially favoured; 


that corresponds to seeing suddenly flash on a young 


face the image of some ancestor you have known. 


But even then the taster cannot be certain he is not 


tasting one familiar wine among many unfamiliar 


who say they are driven to sin and death by hereditary — 





ones—or seeing one known ancestor among a million 


unknown ancestors, Another way is to get drunk on 


the soup, which corresponds to the case of those 
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doom. But even then the drunkard cannot be cer- 
tain it was the soup, any more than the traditional 
_drunkard who is certain it was the salmon. 

Those are the facts about heredity which anyone 
can see. The upshot of them is not only that a miss 
is as good as a mile, but a miss is as good as a win. 
If the child has his parent’s nose (or noses) that may 
be heredity. But if he has not, that may be heredity 
too. And as we need not take heredity lightly because 
two generations differ—so we need not take heredity 
a scrap more seriously because two generations are 
similar. The thing is there, in what cases we know 
not, in what proportion we know not, and we can- 
not know. 

Now it is just here that the decent difference of 
function between Dr. Saleeby’s trade and mine comes 

‘in. It is in his business to study human health and 
sickness as a whole, in a spirit of more or less en- 
lightened guesswork; and it is perfectly natural that 
he should allow for heredity here, there, and every- 
where, as a man climbing a mountain or sailing a 
boat will allow for weather without even explaining it 
to himself. An utterly different attitude is incumbent 
on any conscientious man writing about what laws 
should be enforced or about how commonwealths 
should be governed. And when we consider how plain 
a fact is murder, and yet how hesitant and even 
hazy we all grow about the guilt of a murderer, when 
we consider how simple an act is stealing, and yet how 
hard it is to convict and punish those rich commer- 
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cial pirates who steal the most, when we consider 
how cruel and clumsy the law can be even about 
things as old and plain as the Ten Commandments 
—I simply cannot conceive any responsible person 
proposing to legislate on our broken sowie: and 
bottomless ignorance of heredity. : 

But though I have to consider this dull matter in 
its due logical order, it appears to me that this part 
of the matter has been settled, and settled in a most 
masterly way, by somebody who has infinitely more 
tight to speak on it than I have. Our press seems to 
have a perfect genius for fitting people with caps 
that don’t fit; and affixing the wrong terms of eulogy 
and even the wrong terms of abuse. And just as 
people will talk of Bernard Shaw as a naughty wink- 
ing Pierrot, when he is the last great Puritan and 
teally believes in respectability; just as (si parva licet 
etc.) they will talk of my own paradoxes, when I 
pass my life in preaching that the truisms are true; 
sO ah enormous number of -newspaper readers seem 
to have.it fixed firmly in their heads that Mr. H. G. 
Wells is a harsh and horrible Eugenist in great goblin 
spectacles, who wants to put us all into metallic 
microscopes and dissect us with metallic tools. Asa 
matter of fact, of course, Mr. Wells, so far from being 
too definite, is generally not definite enough. He is 
an absolute wizard in the appreciation of atmospheres 
and the opening of vistas; but his answers are more 
agnostic than his questions. His books will do every- 
thing except shut. And so far from being the sort of 
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man who would stop a man from propagating, he 
cannot even stop a full stop. He is not. Eugenic 
enough to prevent the black dot at the end = a sentence 
‘from breeding a line of little dots. 

But this is not the clear-cut blunder of which I 
spoke. The real blunder is this. Mr. Wells deserves 
a tiara of crowns and a garland of medals for all kinds 
of reasons. But if I were restricted, on grounds of 
public economy, to giving Mr. Wells only one medal 
0b cives servatos, I would give, him a medal as the 
Eugenist who destroyed Eugenics. For everyone spoke 

_ of him,-rightly or wrongly, as a Eugenist; and he cer- 
tainly had, as I have not, the training and type of 
culture required to consider the matter merely in a 
biological and not in a generally moral sense. The 
result was that in that fine book, “ Mankind in the 
Making,’ where he inevitably came to grips with the 
problem, he threw down to the Eugenists an intellec- 
tual challenge which seems to me unanswerable, but 
which, at any rate, is unanswered. I do not mean 
that no remote Eugenist wrote upon the subject; for 
it is impossible to read all writings, especially Eugenist 
writings. I do mean that the leading Eugenists write 
as if this challenge had never been offered. The 
gauntlet lies unlifted on the ground. 

Having given honour for the idea where it is due, I 
may be permitted to summarise it myself for the sake 
of brevity. Mr. Wells’ point was this. That we 
cannot be certain about the inheritance of health, 
because health is not a quality. It is not a thing like 





~ tall for his eevee Vow eet a Ge ene 
fellow; but his very health depends on his being 1 
too full of blood. A heart that is strong for a dw: 
‘will be weak for a Bnet; a nervous system ao he 












Nay, the same nervous system might kill him if he had 
an excess of some other comparatively healthy thing 
Seeing, therefore, that there are apparently healthy 
: people of all types, it is obvious that if you mate two 
of them, you may even then produce a discord out ‘ots 
_ two inconsistent harmonies. It is obvious that you | 
can no mote be certain of a good offspring than you 
can be certain of a good tune if you play two fine airs — 
at once on the same piano, You can be even less cer- 
tain of it in the more delicate case of beauty, of which 
the Eugenists talk a great deal. Marry two hand- - 
some people whose noses tend to the aquiline, and 
their baby (for all you know) may be a goblin with 
a nose like an enormous parrot’s. Indeed, I actually 
_ ‘know a case of this kind. The Eugenist has to 
settle, not the result of fixing one steady thing to Z 
a second. steady: thing; but what will happen when 
one toppling and dizzy equilibrium crashes into 
another. ; 
This is the interesting conclusion. It is on ‘Wis 
degree of knowledge that we are asked to abandon the 
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: oe when we have found him another aproasiously 
healthy female whom he-does not love in the least, 
even then we have no logical evidence that the sesuiae 

_. may not be as horrid and dangerous as if he had be- 
haved like a man of honour. 
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CHAPTER VII . 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF DOUBT a 


LET us now finally consider what the honest Eugenists 
do mean, since it has become increasingly evident 
that they cannot mean what they say. Unfortu- 
nately, the obstacles to any explanation of this are 
such as to insist on a circuitous approach. ‘The ten- 
dency of all that is printed and much that is spoken 
to-day is to be, in the only true sense, behind the 
times. It is because it is alWays in a hurry that it is 
always too late. Give an ordinary mana day to write 
an article, and he will remember the things he has 
really heard latest; and may even, in the last glory 
of the sunset, begin to think of what he thinks himself. 
Give him an hour to write it, and he will think of the 
nearest text-book on the topic, and make the best 
mosaic he may out of classical quotations and old 
authorities. Give him ten minutes to write it and 
he will run screaming for refuge to the old nursery 
where he learnt his stalest proverbs, or the old school 
where he learnt his stalest politics. The quicker goes 
the journalist the slower go his thoughts. The result 
is the newspaper of our time, which every day. can 
be delivered earlier and earlier, and which, every 
day, is less worth delivering at all. The poor panting 
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% = more than fifty years behind the times. Just now 
times : and the proof of it is that the things he says, 
rf though manifest nonsense about our society to-day, 
really were true about our society some hundred and 
_ thirty years ago. The best instance of his belated 
_ state is his perpetual assertion that the supernatural 
is less and less believed. It is a perfectly true and 
_- realistic account—of the eighteenth century. It is 
the worst possible account of this age of psychics 
and spirit-healers and fakirs and fashionable fortune- 
_ tellers. In fact, I generally reply in eighteenth cen- 
=) _ tury language to this eighteenth century illusion. 
Ste somebody says to me, ‘ The creeds are crumbling,” 
















es I reply, ‘‘ And the King of Prussia, who is himself a 
ay ‘Freethinker, is certainly capturing Silesia from the 


a 


or Catholic Empress.” If somebody says, ‘‘ Miracles must 


oy _ be reconsidered in the light of rational experience,” I 


answer affably, ‘‘ But I. hope that our enlightened 
leader, Hébert, will not insist on guillotining that 
--poor French queen.” If somebody says, ‘ We must 
aC watch for the rise of some new religion which can 





& commend itself to reason,” I reply, “ But how much 
: more necessary is it to watch for the rise of some mili- — 
_ tary adventurer who may destroy the Republic; and,~ — 


to my mind, that young Major Bonaparte has rather 
_ a testless air.’’ It is only in such language from the 
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he is rather more than a hundred years behind the 





But it is rake. with one Sessile of this that lam es, 





cerned here. 





I méan the error that still sends men marching a 


about disestablishing churches and talking of the tye 


‘ranny of compulsory church teaching or nani aie 


church tithes. I do not wish for an irrelevant mis- 


understanding here; I would myself certainly dis- 


_ like the Irish or the Welsh; and I think it would doa 


establish any church that had a numerical minority, 


iy: 
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great deal of good to genuine churches that have a : 


partly conventional majority, like the English, or 


even the Russian. But I should only do this if I had 
nothing else to do; and just now there is very much | 
else to do. For religion, orthodox or unorthodox, is 


not just now relying on the weapon of State establish-. 
ment at all. The Pope practically made no attempt 


to preserve the Concordat; but seemed rather relieved 


at the independence his Church gained by the destruc- 


- tion of it : and it is common talk among the French 
_ clericalists that the Church has gained by the change. 


In Russia the one real charge brought by religious 


¢ people (especially Roman Catholics) against the Ortho- 
- dox Church is not its orthodoxy or heterodoxy, but © 
its abject dependence on the State. In England 


we can almost measure an Anglican’s fervour for his 


Church by his comparative coolness about its estab- 
lishment—that i is, its control by a Parliament of Sootch 
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Presbyterians like Balfour, or Welsh Congregation- — 
alists like Lloyd George. In Scotland the powerful 
combination of the two great sects outside the estab- 
lishment have left it in a position in which it feels no 
disposition to boast of being called by mere lawyers. q 
the Church of Scotland. I am not here arguing that 
Churches should not depend on the State; nor that they 
do not depend upon much worse things. It may be ~ 
reasonably maintained that the strength of Romanism, 
though it be not in any national police, is in a moral 
police more rigid and vigilant. It may be reason- 
ably maintained that the strength of Anglicanism, 
though it be not establishment, is in aristocracy, 
and its shadow, which is called snobbishness. All I 
assert here is that the Churches are not now leaning 
heavily on their political establishment; they are not 
using heavily the secular arm. Almost everywhere 
their legal tithes have been modified, their legal boards 
of control have been mixed. They may still employ 
tyranny, and worse tyranny : I am not considering 
that. They are not specially using that special tyranny 
which consists in using the government. 

~ The thing that really is trying to tyrannise through 
government is Science. The thing that really does 
use the secular arm is Science. And the creed that 
teally is levying tithes and capturing schools, the 
creed that really is enforced by fine’ and imprison- 
ment, the creed that really is proclaimed not in ser- 
mons but in statutes, and spread not by pilgrims but 
by policemen—that creed is the great but disputed 
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_ system of thought which began with Evolution and 
has ended in Eugenics. Materialism is really our 
_ established Church; for the Government will really 
help it to persecute its heretics, Vaccination, in its — 
hundred years of experiment, has been disputed almost 
as much as baptism in its approximate two thousand. 
‘But it seems quite natural to our politicians to enforce 
_ vaccination; and it would seem to them madness to 
enforce baptism. 
- J am not frightened of the word “ persecution ” 
' when it is attributed to the churches; nor is it in the 
least as a term of reproach that I attribute it to the 
men of science. It is as a term of legal fact. If it 
means the imposition by the police of a widely dis- 
puted theory, incapable of final proof—then our 
ptiests are not now persecuting, but our doctors are. 
_ The imposition of such dogmas constitutes a State 
- Church—in an older and stronger sense than any that 
can be applied to any supernatural Church to-day. 
There are still places where the religious minority is 
forbidden to assemble or to teach in this way or that; 
and yet more where it is excluded from this or that 
public post. But I cannot now recall any place where 
it is compelled by the criminal law to go through the 
rite of the official religion. Even the Young Turks 
did not insist on all Macedonians being circumcised. 
Now here we find ourselves confronted with an 
amazing fact. When, in the past, opinions so argu- 
able have been enforced by State violence, it has been 
at the instigation of fanatics who held them for fixed 





aon iecads. ’ But gua are pr coruuid truths at 
- the secular arm must now lift the sword to enforce? — 
_ Why, they are that very mass of bottomless questions 
and bewildered answers that we have been studying 
ae the last chapters — questions whose only interest 
“ie is that t are trackless and mysterious; answers — 
whose an ge is that they are tentative and new. — 
_ The devotee boasted that he would never abandon 
the faith; and therefore he persecuted for the faith. 
But the doctor of science actually boasts that he will 
always abandon a hypothesis; and yet he persecutes 
_ for the hypothesis. The Inquisitor violently enforced _ 
his creed, because it was unchangeable The savant 
enforces it violently because he may change it the 
next day. l | 
_ Now this is a new sort of persecution; and one 
may be permitted to ask if it is an improvement on 
the old. The difference, so far as one can see at — 
first, seems rather favourable to the old. If we are 
to be at the merciless mercy of man, most of us would — 
rather be racked for a creed that existed intensely 
in somebody’s head, rather than vivisected for a dis- 
covery that had not yet come into anyone’s ‘head, and 
possibly never would. A man would rather be tor- 
tured with a thumbscrew until he chose to see reason 
than tortured with a vivisecting knife until the vivi-. 
sector chose to see reason. Yet that is the real. dif- 
ference between the two types of legal enforcement. | 
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en the seine ides me on fhe racks I should Ss 
ot know what creed to yell. I might get an extra x 
turn of the rack for confessing to the creed ait con- “i 
4 -fessed quite a week ago. oe 
: Now let no light-minded person say that I am Mes 
. taking extravagant parallels; for the Sega is not 
J only perfect, but plain. For this reason : that the | 
- difference between torture and vivisection is not in 
ig any way affected by the fierceness or mildness of 
either, Whether they gave the rack half a turn Bile 
half a hundred, they were, by hypothesis, dealing with 
_ a truth which they knew to be there. Whether they 
vivisect painfully or painlessly, they are trying to 
find out whether the truth is there or not. Theold 
_ Inquisitors tortured to put their own opinions into 
somebody. But the new Inquisitors torture to get — 
their own opinions out ofhim. They donot know what — 
: their own opinions are, until the victim of vivisection | 
tells them. The division of thought is a complete - 5 
_ chasm for anyone who cares about thinking. The 








old persecutor was trying to teach the citizen, with aa 
fire and sword. The new persecutor is trying to 
learn from the citizen; with scalpel and germ-injector, _ = 
The master was meeker than the pupil will be. a ee 
I could prove by many practical instances that dé o 
even my illustrations are not exaggerated, by many = - 
placid proposals I have heard for the vivisection of — ee 
é criminals, or by the filthy incident of Dr. Neisser, 
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But I prefer here to stick to a strictly logical line of _ 
distinction, and insist that whereas in all previous 
persecutions the violence was used to end our in-_ 
decision, the whole point here is that the violence is ; 
used to end the indecision of the persecutors. This is 
what the honest Eugenists really mean, so far as they 
- mean anything, They mean that the public is to be 
given up, not as a heathen land for conversion, but 
simply as a pabulum for experiment. That is the 
-real, rude, barbaric sense behind this Eugenic legis- 
lation. The Eugenist doctors are not such fools as 
they look in- the light of any logical inquiry about 
what they want. They do not know what they 
want, except that they want your soul and body and 
mine in order to find out. They are quite seriously, 
as they themselves might say, the’ first religion to — 
be experimental instead of doctrinal. All other 
established Churches have been based on somebody 
having found the truth. This is the first Church that 
was ever based on not having found it. 

There is in them a perfectly sincere hope and enthu- . 
siasm; but it is not, for us, but for what they might . 
learn from us, if they could rule us as they can rabbits. 
‘They cannot tell us anything about heredity, because 
they do not know anything about it. But they 
do quite honestly believe that they would know 
something about it, when they had married and 
mismarried us for a few hundred years. They cannot 
tell us who is fit to wield such authority, for they 
know that nobody is; but they do quite honestly 
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believe that when that authority has been abused for 
~ a very long time, somebody somehow will be evolved 
_ who is fit for the job. I am no Puritan, and no one 
who knows my opinions will consider it a mere crim- 
inal charge if I say that they are simply gambling. 
The reckless gambler has no money in his pockets; 
he has only the ideas in his head. These gamblers 
have no ideas in their heads; they have only the 
money in their pockets. But they think that if they 
could use the money to buy a big society to experi- 
ment on, something like an idea might come to them 
atlast. Thatis Eugenics. 
~ I confine myself here to remarking that I do not 
like it. I may be very stingy, but I am willing to pay 
the scientist for what he does know; I draw the line 
at paying him for everything he doesn’t know. I 
may be very cowardly, but I am willing to be hurt for 
what I think or what he thinks—I am not willing to 
be hurt, or even inconvenienced, for whatever he 
might happen to think after he had hurt me. The 
ordinary citizen may easily be more magnanimous 
than I, and take the whole thing on trust; in which 
case his career may be happier in the next world, but 
(I think) sadder in this. At least, I wish to point 
out to him that he will not be giving his glorious body 
as soldiers give it, to the glory of a fixed flag, or mar- 
tyrs to the glory of a deathless God. He will be, in 
the strict sense of the Latin phrase, giving his vile hody 
for an experiment—an experiment of which even the 
experimentalist knows neither the significance not the 
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CHAPTER VIII — 


A SUMMARY OF A FALSE THEORY 
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as. eos as they treat themselves. I oe attem-— 
-_pted an analysis of their theory as if it were an utterly 
abstract and disinterested theory; and so considered, 
; there seems to be very little left of it. But before I~ 
- go on, in the second part of this book, to talk of the 
ugly things that really are left, I wish to recapitulate : 
the essential points in their essential order, lest any 
“personal irrelevance or over-emphasis (to which I 
_ know myself to be prone) should have confused the 
course of what I believe to be a perfectly fair and 
consistent argument. To make it yet clearer, I will : 
_ sttmmarise the thing under chapters, and in quite short 
‘paragraphs. : 
In the first chapter I attempted to define the essen- 
' tial point in which Eugenics can claim, and does 
claim, to be a new morality. That point is that it is 
_ possible to consider the baby in considering the bride. 
I do not adopt the ideal irresponsibility of the man 
_ who said, ‘‘ What has posterity done for us?” But I_ 
do say, to start with, ‘‘ What catiwe do for posterity, 
except deal fairly with our contemporaries?’ Unless — 
a man love his wife whom he has seen, how shall he 
love his child whom he has not seen? 
88 
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the world which tends to keep outrageous unions 


= 


F- 
4 laughter. 


°In the third chapter I seek to Resins hal pee 


; Reateacrdinary atmosphere in which such things have 


become possible. I call that atmosphere anarchy; 
Pinat insist that it is an anarchy in the centres where ty Z 


there should be authority. Government has become 


Z ungovernable; that is, it cannot leave off governing. ie 


Taw has become lawless; that is, it cannot see where 





- ‘government. In this atmosphere it is natural enough 
that medical experts, being authorities, should go 
mad, and attempt so crude and random and immature 
a dream as this of petting and patting (and rather 
spoiling) the babe unborn. 


In chapter four I point out how this impatience: . 


“has burst through the narrow channel of the Lunacy 
‘Laws, and has obliterated them by extending them. 


The whole point of the madman is that he is the — 


exception that proves the rule. But Eugenics seeks 
‘to treat the whole rule as a series of exceptions—to 


‘make all men mad. And on that ground there is hope — 
for nobody; for all opinions have an author, and all 
authors have a heredity. The mentality of the 





os which etn Beaks any woman cls a t: 
man a Eugenist. There will always be something in 


exceptional ; that influence is . not Eugenics, ie ey 
} re 






laws should stop. The chief feature of our time is. 
; the meekness of the mob and the madness of the 










Eugenist makes him believe in Eugenics as much as” 
the mentality of the reckless lover makes him violate — 
. Eugenics; and both mentalities are, on the materialist — 
hypothesis, equally the irresponsible product of more — 
or less unknown physical causes. The real security of . 
man against any logical Eugenics is like the false — 
security of Macbeth. The only Eugenist that could 
rationally attack him must be a man of no woman born. 
In the chapter following this, which is called “ The 
Flying Authority,” I try in vain to locate and fix 
any authority that could rationally rule men in so 
rooted and universal-a matter; little would be gained 
by ordinary men doing it to each other; and if ordi- 
nary practitioners did it they would very soon show, 
by a thousand whims and quarrels, that they were 
ordinary men. I then discussed the enlightened 
despotism of a few general professors of hygiene, and 
found it unworkable, for an essential reason : that 
while we can always get men intelligent enough to 
know more than the rest of us about this or that 
accident or pain or pest, we cannot count~on the 
appearance of great cosmic philosophers; -and only 
such men can be even supposed to know more than we 
do about normal conduct and common sanity. Every 
sort of man, in short, would shirk such a responsibility, 
except the worst sort of man, who would accept it. 

I pass on, in the next chapter, to consider whether 
we know enough about heredity to act decisively, 
even if we were certain who ought to act. Here I refer 
the Eugenists to the reply of Mr. Wells, which they 
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Ss Ae SUMMARY OF A FALSE THEORY on 


: Biave never dealt with to my knowledge or satisfac- — 


_ tion—the important and primary objection that 
_ health is not a quality but a proportion of qualities; 
so that even health married to health might produce 


the exaggeration called disease. It should be noted 


here, of course, that an individual biologist may quite 
honestly believe that he has found a fixed principle 


with the help of Weissmann or Mendel. But we are 


not discussing whether he knows enough to be justi- 
fied in thinking (as issomewhat the habit of the an- 


thropoid Homo) that he is right. We are discussing 
whether we know enough, as responsible citizens, to 
put such powers into the hands of men who may be 


_ deceived or who may be deceivers. I conclude that 
_ we do not. 


In the last chapter of the first half of the book I 
give what is, I believe, the real secret of this confusion, 


the secret of what the Eugenists really want. They 


want to be allowed to find out what they want. Not 
content with the endowment of research, they desire 
the establishment of research; that is the making of 
it a thing official and compulsory, like education or 


state insurance; but still it is only research and not 


discovery. In short, they want a new kind of State 
Church, which shall be an Established Church of 


7 Doubt—instead of Faith. They have no Science of 


Eugenics at all, but they do really mean that if we 
will give ourselves up to be vivisected they may very 


_ probably have one some day. I point out, in more 
dignified diction, that this is a bit thick. 


















Fos Fealist Tt i is, I Sah ‘ae ‘is say, nec ec 4 
_ teturn to realities, as they are in your daily life 

mine, Our happy holiday in the land of nonsense 
is over; we shall see no more its beautiful city, with 
the almost Biblical name of Bosh, nor the forests 
full of mares’ nests, nor the fields of tares that are 
.  tipened only by moonshine. We shall meet no longer 
= those delicious monsters that might have talked in the 
same wild club with the Snark and the Jabberwock — 
is or the Pobble or the Dong with the Luminous Nose; 

. the father who can’t make head or tail of the mother, — 
but thoroughly understands the child she will some 
day bear; the lawyer who has to run after his own 
laws almost as fast as the criminals run away from 
them; the two mad doctors who might discuss for a 




















x ~~ million years which of them has the right to lock up — 

a the other; the grammarian who clings convulsively 

a Ps to the Passive Mood, and says it is the duty of some- : 

b>. /4 thing to get itself done without any human assist- 

° ance; the man who ‘would marry giants to giants 3 
Ne 


until the back breaks, as children pile brick upon 
brick for the pleasure of seeing the staggering tower 
* tumble down; and, above all, the superb man of 
science who wants you to pay him and crown him 
Pars because he has so far found out nothing. These : 
fairy-tale comrades must leave us. They exist, but - 
they have no influence in what is reall} going on. 
They are honest dupes and tools, as you and I were | 
very nearly being honest dupes and tools, If we come 
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"ment, if it were in practice only the unfinished fan- 


-_tasy which it is, as I have shown, in pure reason. — 
_Even if it. were a just revolution, it would be much _ 


too revolutionary a revolution for modern states- 


_men, if there were not something else behind. Even © 
“if it were a true ideal, it would 5 gemich too idealistic — 


oe 


an ideal for our “ practical men,” if there were not 
“something teal as well. Well, there is something real 





: 

about its theory, but they will be painfully practical 
about its practice. And while I reiterate that many 
of its more eloquent agents are probably quite inno- 
cent instruments, there ave some, even among Eugen- 
ists, who by this time ktiow what they are thet 
To them we shall not say, ‘“‘ What is Eugenics? ” 









‘unto you, hypocrites, that devour widows’ houses and 
for a pretence use long words,” z 





t of the men who own the millions and manage i 
1e newspaper trusts, how very cautious and averse 
from idealist, upheaval > are those that control this: 
capitalist society—when we consider all this, if is 
irankly incredible that Eugenics should be a front 
_bench fashionable topic and almost an Act of Parlia- 


-as well. There is no reason in Eugenics, but there’ ~ 
s plenty of motive. Its supporters are highly vague — 





“Where on earth are you going?’ but only “ Woe 6 
























CHAPTER I 


THE IMPOTENCE OF IMPENITENCE 


THE root formula of an epoch is always an unwritten 
law, just as the law that is the first of all laws, that 
which protects life from the murderer, is written 
nowhere in the Statute Book. Nevertheless there is 
all the difference between having and not having a 
notion of this basic assumption in an epoch. For 
instance, the Middle Ages will simply puzzle us with 
their charities and cruelties, their asceticism and 
bright colours, unless we catch their general eager- 
-ness for building and planning, dividing this from 
‘that by walls and fences—the spirit that made archi- 
_tecture their most successful art. Thus even a slave 
seemed sacred; the divinity that did hedge a king, 
did also, in one sense, hedge a serf, for he could not be 
driven out from behind his hedges. Thus even 
liberty became a positive thing like a privilege; and 
even, when most men had it, it was not opened like 
‘the freedom of a wilderness, but bestowed, like the 
freedom of a city. Or again, the seventeenth century 
‘may seem a chaos of contradictions, with its almost 
‘priggish praise of parliaments and its quite barbaric 
massacre of prisoners, until we realise that, if the 
Middle Ages was a house half built, the seventeenth 
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thing out by learned, virulent, and ceaseless con-— 


that comes from fear. Calvinism was its characteristic 
religion, even in the Catholic Church, the insistence — 
- on the narrowness of the way and the fewness of the 
‘chosen. Suspicion was the, note of its politics—“ put — 






it, and that fierce fastidiousness and exclusiveness 


not your trust in princes.” It tried to tl.rash every- — 


4 


4 


troversy; and it weeded its population by witch-— 


burning. Or yet again : the eighteenth century will | 


-_present pictures that seem utterly opposite, and yet : 


seem singularly typical of the time : the sack of Ver-— 
sailles and the ‘“ Vicar of Wakefield’; the pastorals- 
of Watteau and the dynamite speeches of Danton. | 
But we shall understand them all better if we once 
catch sight of the idea of tidying wp which ran through | 
the whole period, the quietest people being prouder 
of their tidiness, civilisation, and sound taste than 
of any of their virtues; and the wildest people having 
(and this is the most important point) no love of 
wildness for its own sake, like Nietzsche or the anarchic 
poets, but only a readiness to employ it to get rid of 


unreason or disorder. With these epochs it is not 


altogether impossible to say that some such form of 
words is a key. The epoch for which it is almost 
impossible to find a form of words is our own. 
Nevertheless, I think that with us the keyword is 
‘* inevitability,’’ or, as I should be inclined to call it, 
‘“‘impenitence.’’ We are subconsciously dominated in 
all departments by the notion that there is no turning 
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ace. and if is rooted in ae atetiatisa: and fs ‘déaial é 


of free-will. Take any handful of modern facts and 


e compare them with the corresponding facts a few - 


-hundred years ago. Compare the modern Party 


System with the political factions of the seventeenth 
century. The difference is that in the older time the 
party leaders not only really cut off each other’s 
heads, but (what is much more alarming) really _ 
repealed each other’s laws. With us it has become. 
traditional for one party to inherit and leave untouched 
the acts of the other when made, however bitterly 


‘they were attacked in the making. James II. and his 


nephew William were neither of them very gay speci- 
mens; but they would both have laughed at the idea 
of “‘a continuous foreign policy.’’ The Tories were 
not Conservatives; they were, in the literal sense, 


reactionaries. They did not merely want to keep _ 


the Stuarts; they wanted to bring them back. 

Or again, consider how obstinately the English 
medieval monarchy returned again and again to its ° 
vision of French possessions, trying to reverse the 
decision of fate; how Edward III. returned to the 
charge after the defeats of John and Henry III., and . 
Henry -V. after the failure of Edward III. ;and how 
even Mary had that written on her heart which was 
neither her husband nor her religion. And then con- 
sider this : that we have comparatively lately known ~ 
a universal orgy of the thing called Imperialism, 
the -unity of the Empire the only topic, colonies 


counted like crown jewels, and the Union Jack waved 












‘Henry. Vv. justified the claims of Fuiward III. Tomes h ¥ 
Chamberlain would not have dreamed of justifying the 
claims of George III. Nay, Shakespeare justifies the — 
4 French War, and sticks to Talbot and defies the : 
legend of Joan of Arc. Mr. Kipling would not. dare | 
to justify the American War, stick to Burgoyne, and — 
; defy the legend of Washington. Yet there really was 4 
- much more to be said for George III. than there ever 4 , 
was for Henry V. It was not said, much less acted 
“upon, by the modern Imperialists; because of this — 
_ basic modern sense, that as the future is inevitable, so. 
is the past irrevocable. Any fact so complete as the q 
_ American exodus from the Empire must be considered 
as final for eons, though it hardly happened more than 
a hundred years ago. Merely because it has managed . 
_ to occur it must be called first, a necessary evil, and _ 
then an indispensable good. I need not add that Lee 
do not want to reconquer America; but then I am_ 
not an Imperialist. ee 
Then there is another way of Sica it : ask your- — 
self how many people you have met who grumbled — 9 
at a thing as incurable, and how many who attacked oa 
_ It as curable? How many people we have heard abuse : 
the British elementary schools, as they- would abuse ok 
the Bouck climate? How few have we met who tealised _ e 
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an who would ad Sios G dees Loge “Tnsiea 
ze very word proves my case by its unpromising | 










‘men talked with equal ease about Refarn and Real “ 
_ Now everybody talks about reform; but nobody talks 
_ about repeal. Our fathers did not talk of Free Trade, : 

but of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. They did not & s 

__. talk of Home Rule, but of the Repeal of the Union. ee Seed 
# _ In those days people talked of a ‘‘ Repealer’’ as the | me 
most practical of all politicians, the kind of police os — 
“that carries a club. Now the Repealer is flung far 
into the province of an impossible idealism : and the — 
- leader of one of our great parties, having said, in a- ~ 
heat of temporary sincerity, that he would repeal ai. 
Act, actually had to write to all the papers to assure oe 
them that he would only amend it. Ineed not oul 
instances, though they might be multiplied almost — 
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toa million. The note of the age is to suggest that — a aS 
the past may just as well be praised, since it cannot : se 
5 be mended. Men actually in that past have toiled ~~ 
2 like ants and died like locusts to undo some previous: ES 
settlement that seemed secure; but we cannot do — : : ee 


so much as repeal an Act of Parliament. We entertain 
_ the weak-minded notion that what is done can’t be oa 
Be undone. Our view was well summarised in a typical: 2am 
we : a 
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Victorian song Pith ‘the refrain : “ The mill will neve 
ae erind : again the water that is past.’’ There are. many 


' answers to this. One (which would involve a dis- “ 4 


: quisition on the phenomena of Evaporation and 


Dew) we will here avoid. Another is, that to the minds 


of simple country folk, the object of a millis not to 
grind water, but to grind corn, and that (strange as it 
. may seem) there really have been societies sufficiently 
vigilant and valiant to prevent their corn perpetually 


Ory flowing away from them, to the tune of a sentimental — 
song. 


Now this modern refusal to undo what has been 
done is not only an intellectual fault; it is a moral 
fault also. It is not merely our mental inability to 
understand the mistake we have made. It is also our 

spiritual refusal to admit that we have made a mis- 
take. It was mere vanity in Mr. Brummell when he 
sent away trays full of imperfectly knotted neck- 
cloths, lightly remarking, “* These are our failures.’”’ It 
is a good instance of the nearness of vanity to humility, 
for at least he had to admit that they were failures. 
‘But it would have been spiritual pride in Mr. Brummell 
if he had tied on all the. cravats, one on top of the 
other, lest his valet should discover that he had ever 
' tied one badly. For in spiritual pride there is always 
an element of secrecy and solitude. Mr. Brummell 


would be satanic; also (which I fear would affect | 


him more) he would be badly dressed. But he would 
be a perfect presentation of the modern publicist, 
who cannot do anything right, because he must not 
admit that he ever did anything wrong. 
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the, wrong path of progress, grows weaker and worse, 


as do all such weak things. And by the time in which 
I write its moral attitude has taken on something 
of the sinister and even the horrible. Our mistakes 
have become our secrets. Editors and journalists 


tear up with a guilty air all that reminds them of the 
party promises unfulfilled, or the party ideals re- - 
proaching them. It is true of our statesmen (much 
more than of our bishops, of whom Mr. Wells said it), 
that socially in evidence they are intellectually in 
hiding. The society is heavy with unconfessed sins; 


its mind is sore and silent with painful subjects; it — 


has a constipation of conscience. There are many 
‘things it has done and allowed to be done which it 
does not really dare to think about; it calls them 
by other names and tries to talk itself into faith in a 
false past, as men make up the things they would 
have said-in a quarrel. Of these sins one lies buried 
deepest but most noisome, and though it is stifled, 
stinks : the true story of the relations of the rich 
man and the poor in England. ‘The half-starved 
English proletarian is not only nearly a skeleton, 
but he is a skeleton in a cupboard. 

It may be said, in some surprise, that surely we 
hear to-day on every side the same story of the desti- 
tute proletariat and the social problem, of the sweat- 
ing in the unskilled trades or the overcrowding in 
the slums. It is granted; but I said the true ‘story. 

- Untrue stories there are in plenty, on all sides of the 
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discussion. There is the interesting story of the 
Class Conscious Proletarian of All Lands, the chap 
who has “ solidarity,’ and is always just going to 
abolish war. The Marxian Socialists will tell you all 
about him; only he isn’t there. A common English 
workman is just as incapable of thinking of a German 
as anything but a German as he is of thinking of him- 
self as anything but an Englishman. Then there is 
_ the opposite story; the story of the horrid man who 
is an atheist and wants to destroy the home, but who, 
for some private reason, prefers to call this Socialism. 
He isn’t there either. The prosperous Socialists have 
homes exactly like yours and mine; and the poor 
Socialists are not allowed by the Individualists to 
“have any at all. There is the story of the Two Work- 
men, which is a very nice and exciting story, about 
how one passed all the public houses in-Cheapside and 
was made Lord Mayor on arriving at the Guildhall, 
while the other went into all the public houses and 
emerged quite ineligible for such a dignity. Alas! for 
this also is vanity. A thief might become Lord 
Mayor, but an honest workman certainly couldn’t. 
Then there is the story of “The Relentless Doom,” by 
which rich men were, by economic laws, forced to go 
on taking away money from poor men, although they 
simply longed to leave off : this is an unendurable 
thought to a free and Christian man, and the reader 
will be relieved to hear that it never happened. The 
rich could have left off stealing whenever they wanted 
to leave off, only this never happened either. Then 








ere are: . Wheels aeikbis ahaeie a = thie t 
Ss _ man managed | to take away the millionaire’s 

- _ car, one wheel at a time, till the millionaire had qui 
_ forgotten that he had one. It was very ¢ lev 
bs ae him to do this, only he has not done it. 
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3 ‘All these stories are very fascinating stories te 


2 the great Sultan of Capitalism, because if eye : 
= off amusing him for an instant he would cut off theit 
~ heads. But if they once began to tell the true 
a story of the Sultan to the Sultan, he would boil them = 
Q in oil ; and this they wish to ayo 





3 ase: by listening to these stories, to ius ee en 
have said before in this chapter, he would prefer not 
to remember, because he has made up his mind not to Beef 
‘repent. It is a curious story, and I shall try to tell it. s. a) 

= truly i in the two chapters that follow. In all ages the - 

tyrant is hard because he is soft. If his car crashes 
ei. ‘over bleeding and accusing crowds, it is because he- 
; has chosen the path of least resistance. It is because 

_~ it is much easier to ride down a human race than ride 

= up a moderately steep hill. The fight of the oppressor — 

: ei? always a pillow-fight; commonly a war with 
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» a ee feat ‘of PP hacia to cut a vastileee “And =f 
‘so indeed it is, as all of us can attest who have been for — 


years past trying to cut into the swollen and windy 


: Me ericice of the modern compromise, that is at 
once cosy and cruel. For there is really in our world — 
o> to-day the colour and silence of the cushioned divan; 
and that sense of palace within palace and garden 


within garden which makes the rich irresponsibility of 


_ the East. Have we not already the wordless dance, the 


_wineless banquet, and all that strange unchristian 
conception of luxury without laughter? Are we not 
already in an evil Arabian Nights, and walking the 


BS nightmare cities of an invisible despot? Does not our 
hangman strangle secretly, the bearer of the bow 
string? Are we not already eugenists—that is, 
eunuch-makers? Do we not see the bright eyes, the 


motionless faces, and all that presence of something 


that is dead and yet sleepless? It is the presence of © 


the sin that is sealed with pride and impenitence; the 
story of how the Sultan got his throne. But it is 
not the story he is listening to just now, but another 


Fe story which has been invented to cover it—the story 
called “Eugenics : or the Adventures of One Not 


Born,” a most varied and entrancing tale, which 


' never fails to send him to sleep, 





CHAPTER II 
4 Pee TRUE HISTORY OF A TRAMP © wee fase 


He awoke in the Dark Ages and smelt dawn in the «" 

_ dark, and knew he was not wholly a slave. It was — 
- as if, in some tale of Hans Andersen, a stick or a stool 
had been left in the garden all night and had grown — 

alive and struck root like a tree. For this is the truth 

behind the old legal fiction of the servile countries, a tg 

_ that the slave is a “‘ chattel,” that is a piece of furni- 
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ture like a-stick or a stool. In the spiritual sense, 
I am certain it was never so unwholesome a fancy as © : ‘Se 
‘the spawn of Nietzsche suppose to-day. No human — 
being, pagan or Christian, I am certain, ever thought | 
of another human being as a chair or a table. The ae 
mind cannot base itself on the idea that a comet is a % 
cabbage; nor can it on the idea that a man is a stool. 
No man was ever unconscious of another’s presence— 
or even indifferent to another’s opinion. ‘The lady oS 
who is-said to have boasted her indifference to being 
' naked before male slaves was showing off—or she 
meant something different. The lord who-fed fishes — 
by killing a slave was indulging in what most canni- ~ 
bals indulge in—a satanist affectation. The lady 
was consciously shameless and the lord was’ con- 
. sciously cruel. But it simply is not in the human «© 
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reason to carve men like wood or examine women 
like ivory, just as it is not in the human reason to 
think that two and two make five. 

But there was this truth in the legal simile of furni- 
ture : that the slave, though certainly a man, was in 
one sense a dead man; in the sense that he was move- 
able. His locomotion was not his own: his master 
moved his arms and legs for him as if he were a mario- 
nette. ‘Now it is important in the first degree to ~ 
realise here what would be involved in such a fable 
as I have imagined, of a stool rooting itself like a 
shrub. For the general modern notion certainly 
is that life and liberty are in some way to be associated 
with novelty and not standing still. But it is just 
because the stool is lifeless that it moves about. It 
is just because the tree is alive that it does stand 
still, That was the main difference between the 
pagan slave and the Christian serf. The serf still 
belonged to the lord, as the stick that struck root in 
the garden would have still belonged to the owner 
of the garden; but it would have become a live pos- 
session. ‘Therefore the owner is forced, by the laws 
of nature, to treat it with some respect; something 
becomes due from him. He cannot pull it up without 
killing it; it has gained a place in the garden—or 
the society. But the moderns are quite wrong in 
supposing that mere change and holiday and variety 
have necessarily any element of this life that is the — 
only seed of liberty. You may say if you like that 
an employer, taking all his workpeople to a new 





t 1 ndscapes and “smokeless. skies. If 
les to that, you can say that the stave ee 


> amlets, tana gave them the path of foreign eanees 
4 and Sree ee breezes of a sea-voyage. But the tiny 





oe 6" with what nice things the ford might do to. o 
4 _ the serf. It lay in the fact that there were some nasty oe af 
oF - things he could not do to the seri—there were not- rs ey 
# many, but there were some, and one of them was 
eviction. He could not make the serf utterly landless ; 
and desperate, utterly without access to the means of a 
_ production, though doubtless it was rather the field — 
that owned the serf, than the serf that owned the “e. 
field. But even if you call the serf a beast of the 
field, he was not what we have tried to make the town — 
- workman—a beast with no field. Foulon said — of ; 
the French peasants, “Let them eat grass.” If he | 
had said it of the modern London proletariat, they = 
~ might well reply, “ You have not left us even eo 
_ to eat.” . 
There was, therefore, both in theory and paces eo se 
some sécurity for the serf, because he had come to 
life and rooted. The seigneur could not wait in the — Bes 
field in all weathers with a battle-axe to prevent the. Br 
_ serf scratching any living out of the ground, any more ieee 
than pee. man in my fairy-tale could sit out in the te te 
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ne ue any rain. ‘The relation of lord. ot oats . 
aa -* therefore, involves a combination of two things : ey 
_-tnequality and security. I know there are orate | 
eee) who will at once point wildly to all sorts of examples, — 
true and false, of insecurity of life in the Middle Ages; 
ie but these are people who do not grasp what we mean 
by the characteristic institutions of a society. For 
the matter of that, there are plenty of examples of 
equality in the Middle Ages, as the craftsmen in their 
guild or the monks electing their abbot. But just 
as modern England is not a feudal country, though 
there is a quaint survival called Heralds’ College— 
or Ireland is not a commercial country, though there 
: is a quaint survival called Belfast—it is true of the 
ie bulk and shape of that society that came out of the 
SH Dark Ages and ended at the Reformation, that it 
» did not care about giving everybody an equal posi- 
tion, but did care about giving everybody a position. 
So that by the very beginning of that time even the 
slave had become a slave one could not get rid of, 
like the Scotch servant who stubbornly asserted that | 
if his master didn’t know a good servant he knew a 
good master. ‘The free peasant, in ancient or modern 
times, is free to go or stay. The slave, in ancient 
times, was free neither to go nor stay. ‘The serf was 
not free to go; but he was free to stay. 
= Now what have we done with this man? It is 
quite simple. There is no historical complexity 
about it in that respect. We have taken away his 
freedom to stay. We have-turned him out of his— 
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OF a) TRAMP PUTED sa So 
jet and erotic: it was injustice, like turning afree 
4 farmer out-of his field, or only cruelty to animals, a ie 

_ like turning a cow out of its field, ‘the fact remains — 
that he is out in the road. First and last, we have — 
_ simply destroyed the security. We have not in the ~~ 
_ least destroyed the inequality. All classes, all crea- 

tures, kind or cruel, still see this lowest stratum of 

society as separate from the upper strata and even. 
' the middle strata; he is as separate as the serf. A : 
monster fallen from Mars, ignorant of our simplest — 
_ word, would know the tramp was at the bottom of the 

ladder, as well as he would have known it of the 
’ serf. The walls of mud are no longer round his 
boundaries, but only round his boots. ‘The coarse, 
bristling hedge is at the end of his chin, and not of 
his garden. But mud and bristles still stand out 
' round him like a horrific halo, and separate him from 
_ his kind. The’ Martian would have no difficulty in 
_ seeing he was the poorest person in the nation. It 
_ is just as impossible that he should marry an heiress, 

or fight a duel with a duke, or contest a seat at West- 

minster, or enter a club in Pall Mall, or take a scholar- 

ship at Balliol, or take a seat at an opera, or propose 

a good law, or protest against a bad one, as it was 
_ impossible to the serf. Where he differs is in some- 
thing very different. He has lost what was possible 
- to the serf. He can no longer scratch the bare earth 

by day or sleep on the bare earth by night, without . 

being collared by a policeman. 

_ Now when I say that this man has been oppressed 
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Se find you in this field : I will hang you if I find you in 
8 _ atlyone else’s field.” But now he is a tramp they say — 


noe in all ages. And the dilistenoe’ is iaee - that 
wee others were told to do pinta, and illedg 





: ae? this shed: I will beat oot if you sleep i 


S 
—else.”. When he was a serf, they said to him, “ Let me — 











to him. “‘ You shall “be jailed if I find you in anyone E 
else’s field : but I will not give you a field.” They say, . 


“You shall be punished if you are caught sleeping 





outside your shed : but there is no shed.” Tf you say pd 
that modern magistracies could never say such mad_ 


they do say them. A little while ago two tramps were — 


Ke Ee contradictions, I answer with entire certainty that : 


summoned before a magistrate, charged with sleeping — 
in the open air when they had nowhere else to sleep. _ 
But this is not the full fun of the incident. ‘The real ; 
_ fun is that each of them eagerly produced about two- . 
pence, to prove that they could have got a bed, but 
deliberately didn’t. To which the policeman replied : 
that twopence would not have got them a bed : that 
pores could not tah have got a bed : and thersletes a 















thinking. It is true that he is free to go to the work- : 


ean do nothing. For you cannot agree with a maniac 


_ who sits on the bench with the straws sticking out of 
his hair and says, “ Procure threepence from nowhere 


and I will give you leave to do without it.” 
If it be answered that he can go to the workhouse, 
I reply that such an answer is founded on confused 


house, but only in the same sense in which he is free to 


go to jail, only in the same sense in which the serf 





under the gibbet was free to find peace in the grave. 
Many of the poor greatly prefer the grave to the work- — 
3 house, but that is not at-all my argument here. The 


on these two men me ne on a thing itn 
{ they could not do. But he was careful to explain that 
if they had sinned needlessly and in wanton lawlessness, — 
_ they would have left the court without a stain on their — 
characters; but as they could not avoid it, they were 
very much to blame. These things are being done in Be 
every part of England every day. They have their 
parallels even in every daily paper; but they have no _ 
- parallel in any other earthly people or period; except 
in that insane command to make bricks without straw 
which brought down all the plagues of Egypt. For — 
the common historical joke about Henry VIII. hanging 
a man for being Catholic and burning him for being | 
Protestant is a symbolic joke only. The sceptic in 
_ the Tudor time could do something : he could always 
agree with Henry VIII. The desperate man to-day 
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rt is ities that it could not rae paeir the genteral. = 
policy of a lord towards serfs to kill them all like _ 


wasps. It could not have been his standing “ Advice. 





- to Serfs’”’ to say, “ Get hanged.” It cannot be the . 

standing advice of magistrates to citizens to goto prison. 

_ And, precisely as plainly, it cannot 'be the standing 
_ advice of rich men to very poor men to go to the work- 


houses. For that would mean the rich raising their 


own poor rates enormously to keep a vast and expensive 
establishment of slaves. Now it may come to this, — 


as Mr. Belloc maintains, but it is not the theory on 
which what we call the workhouse does in fact rest. 
‘The very shape (and even the very size) of a workhouse 
express the fact that it was founded for certain quite 
exceptional human failures—like the lunatic asylum. 
Say to a man, “ Go to the madhouse.”’ and he will say, 
‘“WhereinamImad?” Say toatramp under a hedge, 
“Go to the house of exceptional failures,” and he will 
say with equal reason, ‘‘I travel because I have no 
house; I walk because I have no horse; I sleep out 
because I have no bed. Wherein have I failed?” 
And he may have the intelligence to add, ‘“‘ Indeed, 
your worship, if somebody has failed, I think it is not 
I.” I concede, with all due haste, that he might 
perhaps say “ me.” 

The speciality then of this man’s wrong is that it is 
the ‘only historic wrong that has in it the quality of 
nonsense. It could only happen in a nightmare; not 


-in a clear and rational hell. It is the top point of that 


anarchy in the governing mind which, as I said at the 
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beginning, is the main trait of edéonity: especially i in 
‘England. But if the first note in our policy i is : madness, ; 
the net note is certainly meanness. There are two — 

‘peculiarly mean and unmanly legal mantraps in which 


this wretched man is tripped up. ‘The first is that 
which prevents him from doing what any ordinary 
savage or nomad would do—take his chance of an 
uneven subsistence on the rude bounty of nature. . 

There is something very abject about forbidding 
this; because it is precisely this adventurous and 
vagabond spirit which the educated classes praise 
most in their books, poems and speeches. ‘To feel the 


_ drag of the roads, to hunt in nameless hills and fish in 


secret streams, to have no address save “‘ Over the Hills 
and Far Away,’ to be ready to breakfast on berries 
and the daybreak and sup on the sunset and a sodden 
crust, to feed on wild things and be a boy again, all 
this is the heartiest and sincerest impulse in recent 


_culture, in the songs and tales of Stevenson, in the 
cult of George Borrow and in the delightful little books | 


published by Mr. E. V. Lucas. It is the one true 
excuse in the core of Imperialism; and it faintly 
softens the squalid prose and wooden-headed wicked- 


-ness of the Self-Made Man who “ came up to London 
with twopence in his pocket.’’ But when a poorer but. 


braver man with less than twopence in his pocket does 
the very thing we are always praising, makes the blue 


heavens his’ house, we send him to a house built for 
- infamy and flogging. We take poverty itself and only 
' permit it with a property qualification ; we only allow a 
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aoe Hie pat romances praise most pa 
All our literature is full of praise of the chase—especi 
_ of the wild goose chase. But if a poor man followed, — 
as Tennyson says, “far as the wild swan wings to 
_where the world dips down to sea and sands,”’ Tennyson 
- would scarcely allow him to catch it. If he found the 
wildest goose in the wildest fenland in the wildest — 
a regions of the sunset, he would very probably discover % 
_ that the rich never sleep; and that there are no wild 
things in England. ee 
In short, the English ruler is always Sppating to . 
Oe, a nation of sportsmen and concentrating all his efforts 
ae on preventing them from having any sport. The — 
_ Imperialist is always pointing out with exultation that 4 
_ the common Englishman can live by adventure any- 
S _ where on the globe, but if the common Englishman — 
tries to live by adventure in England, he is treated as — 
_ harshly as a thief, and almost as harshly as an honest — 
Lee journalist. This is hypocrisy : the magistrate who | 
gives his son ‘ Treasure Island ’’ and then imprisons a _ 
cs __ tramp is a hypocrite; the squire who is proud of En- : 
_ glish colonists and indulgent to English schoolboys, 
‘but cruel to English poachers, is drawing near that — 
deep place wherein all liars have their part. But our r 
" point here is that the baseness is in the idea of bewil- 


































Epic i in this chapter. The first is that in a com- 
; pery wild society, however fond of hunting, it. 
ems impossible that enclosing and ‘game-keeping ean > 
ve been so omnipresent and efficient as in a society ae ; 
| of maps and policemen. The second difference is _ 
he one already noted : that if the slave or semi- slave _ 
_ was forbidden to get his food in the greenwood, he was 4 ‘ 
told to get it somewhere else. The note of unreason 













_ This is the first meanness; and the second is like Ly 
7 ‘unto it. If there is one thing of which cultivated 
‘modern letters is full besides adventure it is altruism. 
4 We are always being told to help others, to regard pot 
our wealth as theirs, to do what good we can, for we 
shall not pass this way again. We are everywhere 
urged by humanitarians to help lame dogs over stiles 
E -—though some humanitarians, it is true, seem to 
feel a colder interest in the case of lame men and ~ an 1% 
Rdisen’ Still, the chief fact of our literature, among = ue 
“all historic literatures, is human charity. But what is — 
fe the- chief fact of our legislation? ‘The great outstand- — 
ing fact of modern legislation, among all historic ity, 
_ legislations, is the forbidding of human charity. It 
is this ero any paradox, a thing in the teeth of all 











_ short, the casual bad deeds of bad men could be partly 
_ patched and mended by the casual good deeds of good ; 





man’s money with his leave can be aE as if 
had taken it without his leave. All through ‘those 
dark or dim ages behind us, through times of servile 
stagnation, of feudal insolence, of pestilence and civil 
strife and all else that can war down the weak, for the 
weak to ask for charity was counted lawful, and to give — 
that charity, admirable. In all other centuries, in 






men. But this is now forbidden; for it would leave 
the tramp a last chance if he could beg. 

Now it will be evident by this time that the in-— 
teresting scientific experiment on the tramp entirely 
depends on leaving him ”o chance, and not (like the 
slave) one chance. Of the economic excuses offered 1 





nal 


_ for the persecution of beggars it will be more natural _ 


to speak in the next chapter. It will suffice here to 
say that they are mere excuses, for a policy that has 
been persistent while probably largely unconscious, 
with a selfish and atheistic unconsciousness. ‘That po-- 
licy was directed towards something—or it could never 
have cut so cleanly and cruelly across the sentimental ; 
but sincere modern trends to adventure and altruism. 
Its object is soon stated. It was directed towards 
making the very poor man work for the capitalist, 


‘for any wages or none. But all this, which I shall 
also deal with in the next chapter, is here only im-— 


portant as introducing the last truth touching the 
man of despair. The game laws have taken from him > 
ee 








“dee pease st of Eden, where God 
de him a demigod : it does not depend on money , 
but little on time. He -can create” in fa “own 








faden nak Herod—so the child unborn is still hidden 
from the omniscient oppressor. He who lives not yet, ae. 
he and he alone is left; and they seek his life to take’ ey Seat 











CHAPTER III 


TRUE HISTORY OF A EUGENIST 


al ere ian ie 


HE does not live in a dark lonely tower by the sea, from — 
which are heard the screams of vivisected men and 
women. On the contrary, he lives in Mayfair. He 
does not wear great goblin spectacles that magnify his 
eyes to moons or diminish his neighbours to beetles, — 
When he is more dignified he wears a single eyeglass; 
when more. intelligent, a wink. He is not indeed ~ 
wholly without interest in heredity and Eugenical 
biology; but his studies and experiments in this science — 
have specialised almost exclusively in eguus celer, the 
rapid or running horse. He is not a doctor; though — 
he employs doctors to work up a case for Eugenics, 
just as he employs doctors to correct the errors of his — 
dinner. He is not a lawyer, though unfortunately 
often a magistrate. He is not an author or a journalist ;~ 
though he not infrequently owns a newspaper. He is 
not a soldier, though he may have a commission in the 
yeomanry; nor is he generally a gentleman, though 
often a nobleman. His wealth now commonly comes 
from a large staff of employed persons who scurry 
about in big buildings while he is playing golf. But 
he very often laid the foundations of his fortune in a 
very curious and poetical way, the nature of which 
I20 






Dut of the North Sea.” To which the other 






ty rich; if you play it badly you have to kill yourself 
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of Parliament since about 1890. For the first half of 


His policy in Parliament is as follows « he takes a seat 


is breast pocket an excellent cigar-case, from which 
n turn he takes an excellent cigar. This he lights, 
md converses with other owners of such cigars on 
mus celery or such matters as may afford him enter- 
nment. Two or three times in the afternoon a 
1 rings; whereupon he deposits the cigar in an ash- 
ry with great particularity, taking care not to break 
ash, and proceeds to an upstairs room, flanked with 
two nestecs. He then walks into whichever of the 


and saying,‘ Psaipiice i an two noite Oe ; 


‘eplied, * ‘ And let us imagine that I am in posses- — ; 
n of two thousand elephants’ tusks.’””’ They then aes 
ange, and the first man goes up toa third manand _ : 
Bee SUpposins: me ‘to have lately Sati into the cM 


roll, ete.?” If you play this game well, you ‘become . 


r try your luck at the Bar. The man I am speaking . A : 
out must have played it well, or at any rate success- sear 





E. He: was born about 1860; and has been a member 
; life he was a Liberal; for the second half he has — a ; 
en a Conservative; but his actual policy in Par- 


ament has remained largely unchanged and consistent. — 


in a room downstairs at Westminster, and takes from - 































se Having gone into this passage he comes out sie age aie 
is counted by the young man and proceeds downstai S 
eet again; where he takes up the cigar once more,-being 
sone os careful not to break the ash. This process, which is 
y "+ known as Representative Government, has .never 


~ man who is really behind Eugenics. It is because he 
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men] w 


ens passages ‘shall be iadiessed fox< 


‘Nevertheless, while his Parliamentary policy is un- 
changed, his change from one side of the House to 


so much becoming a Tory, as becoming rather th 


_ timism. For the first point, the modern capitalist is 


man of the upper. classes, holding a sp 




















called for any great variety in the manner of his life. 


the other did correspond with a certain change in hi 
general policy in commerce and social life. The change 
of the party label is by this time quite a trifling matter, 
but there was in his case a change of philosophy” 
or at least a change of project; though it was not~ 


wrong kind of Socialist. He is a man with a history. _ 
It is a sad history, for he is certainly a less good man 
than he was when he'started. That is why he is the 


has degenerated that he has come to talking of Dest 
“neration. 

In his Radical days (to quote ftom one wie corres-_ 
ponded in some ways to this type) he was a much better 
man, because he was a much less enlightened one. 
The hard impudence of his first Manchester Individual 
ism was softened by two relatively humane qualities; 
the first was a much greater manliness in his pride’ 
' the second was a much greater sincerity in his op- 
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ely idtestrate bat: this. man was ates Ede 


_ of low work—if he could speak of it in the past and not 
the present. In fact, he invented a new kind of 
; Victorian” snobbishness, an inverted snobbishness. 
| While the snobs of Thackeray turned Muggins into 
De Mogyns, while the snobs of Dickens wrote letters 
describing themselves as officers’ daughters ‘‘ accus- 
tomed to every luxury—except spelling,’ the In- 
dividualist spent his life in hiding his prosperous. 
parents. He was more like an American plutocrat 
when he began; but he has since lost the American 
simplicity. The Frenchman works until he can play. 
The American works until he can’t play; and then 
thanks the devil, his master, that he is donkey enough | 
to die in harness. But the Englishman, as he has since 
become, works until he can pretend that he never 
worked at all. He becomes as far as possible another 
_ person—a country gentleman who-has never heard of 
his shop; one whose left hand holding a gun knows 
not what his right hand doeth in a ledger. He uses 
a peerage as an alias, and a large estate as a sort of 
alibi. A stern Scotch minister remarked concerning 
the game of golf, with a terrible solemnity of manner, 
“the man who plays golf—he neglects his business, 
vhe forsakes his wife, he forgets his God.’’ He did 
not seem to realise that it is the chief aim of many 
a modern capitalist’s life to forget all three. 

This abandonment of a boyish vanity in work, this 
substitution of a senile vanity in indolence, this is the 


He was proud of hard work; nay, he was even proud aes 
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first respect in which the rich Englishman has fallen. 
He was more of a man when he was at least a master- 
workman and not merely a master. And the second 
important respect in which he was better at the begin-— 
ning is this : that he did then, in some hazy way, 
half believe that he was enriching other people as well 
as himself. The optimism of the early Victorian 
Individualists was not wholly hypocritical. Some of — 
the clearest-headed and blackest-hearted of them, such 
as Malthus, saw where things were going, and boldly 
based their Manchester city on pessimism instead of” 
optimism. But this was not the general case; most — 
of the decent rich of the Bright and Cobden sort did- 
have a kind of confused faith that the economic con-— 
flict would work well in the long run for everybody. 
They thought the troubles of the poor were incurable 
by State action (they thought that of all troubles), 
but they did not cold-bloodedly contemplate the pros-— 
pect of those troubles growing worse and worse. By 
one of those tricks or illusions of the brain to which 
the luxurious are subject in all ages, they sometimes 

seemed to feel as if the populace-had triumphed sym- 
bolically in their own persons. They blasphemously 
thought about their thrones of gold what can only be 
said about a cross—than they, being lifted up, would 

draw all men after them. They were so full of the- 
romance that anybody could be Lord Mayor, that they 
seemed to have slipped into thinking that everybody — 
could. - It seemed as if a hundred Dick Whittingtons, — 
accompanied by a hundred cats, could all be accom- 
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ke. ‘At the beginning, the British plutocrat was” 
bably quite as honest in suggesting that every canna 
carried. a magic cat like Dick Whittington, as the 
“Bo onapartist patriot was in saying that every French ~ 
s soldier carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. But — 
a 


appears. There is no comparison between a well- — 








less, it was impossible that every soldier should carry 
a marshal’s baton; they could not all be marshals any 
_ more than they could all be mayors, But if the French 
Didier did not always have a baton in his knapsack, 
_ always had a knapsack. But when that Self- 
Eelies who bore the adorable name of Smiles told 
"the English tramp that he carried a coronet in his 
bundle, the English. tramp had an unanswerable 


future—or even a present. The destitute Englishman, 


ambition may have been in-practice not only a short, 
but even a deliberately shortened ladder, in which 


it is exactly here that the difference and the anger a a 


‘managed thing like Napoleon’s army and an unman- 
ageable thing like modern competition. Logically, doubt-_ 


answer. He pointed out that he had no bundle. — 
The powers that ruled him had not fitted him with a — 
apsack, any more than they had fitted him witha — 


so far from hoping to become anything, had never been 
allowed even to be anything. The French soldier's 
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we top rungs were rele oat But. fe ities 
it was the bottom rungs that were knocked out, so 
that they could not even begin to climb. And sooner E 
or later, in exact proportion to his intelligence, ‘the 
English plutocrat began to understand not only that 
the poor were impotent, but that their impotence had 
been his only power. The truth was not merely that 
his riches had left them poor; it was that nothing 
but their poverty could have been strong enough to 
‘make him rich. It is this paradox, as we shall see, 
that creates the curious difference between him and 
every other kind of robber. 
I think it is no more than justice to him to say. 
that the knowledge, where it- has come to him, has 
come to him slowly; and I think it came (as most 
things of common sense come) rather vaguely and as 
in a vision—that is, by the mere look of things. The 
old Cobdenite employer was quite within his ‘rights in 
arguing that earth is not heaven, that the best obtain- 
able arrangement might contain many necessary 
evils; and that Liverpool and Belfast might be growing 
more prosperous as a whole in spite of pathetic things. 
that might be seen there. But I simply do not believe 
he has been able to look at Liverpool and Belfast and 
continue to think this : that is why he has turned him-_ 
self into a sham country gentleman. Earth is not. 
heaven, but the nearest we can get to heaven ought 
not to look like hell; and Liverpool and Belfast look 
like hell, whether they are or not. Such cities might — 
be growing prosperous as a whole, though a few citizens 
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_ were ‘more “miserable. 
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But it was more and more 
_ broadly apparent that it was exactly and precisely " 
= asa whole that they were not growing more prosperous, | 
but only the few citizens who were growing more _ 


prosperous by their increasing misery. You could not — 


say a country was becoming a white man’s country 


when there were more and more black men init every. 
day. You could not say a community was more and 
more masculine when it was producing more and more 
women. Nor can you say that a city is growing richer 


‘and richer when more and more of its inhabitants are 


very poor men. There might be a false agitation 
founded on ‘the pathos of individual cases in a com- 
munity pretty normal in bulk. But the fact isthat no 
one can take a cab across Liverpool without having a 
quite complete and unified impression that the pathos 
is not a pathos of individual cases, but a pathos in 
bulk. People talk of the Celtic sadness; but there 


ate very few things in Ireland that look so sad as the © 


Irishman in Liverpool. The desolation of Tara is 


cheery compared with the desolation of Belfast. I 


recommend Mr. Yeats and his mournful friends to 
turn their attention to the pathos of Belfast. I think 
if they hung up the harp that once in Lord Furness’s 


factory, there would be a chance of another string 


breaking. 

Broadly, and as things bulk to the eye, towns like 
Leeds, if placed beside towns like Rouen or Florence, or 
Chartres, or Cologne, do actually look like beggars 
walking among burghers. After that overpowering 
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and unpleasant impression it is really useless to argue 
that they are richer because a few of their parasites get 
rich enough to live somewhere else. The point may be 
put another way, thus : that it is not so much that 
these more modern cities have this or that monopoly of 
good or evil; it is that they have every good in its 
fourth-rate form and every evil in its worst form. 
For instance, that interesting weekly paper The Nation 
amiably rebuked Mr. Belloc and myself for suggesting 
that revelry and the praise of fermented liquor were 
more characteristic of Continental and Catholic com- 
munities than of communities with the religion and 
civilisation of Belfast. It said that if we would 
‘** cross the border.”’ into Scotland, we should find out 





our mistake. Now, not only have I crossed the border, . 


but I have had considerable difficulty in crossing the 
road in a Scotch town on a festive evening. Men 
were literally lying like piled-up corpses in the gutters, 
and from broken bottles whisky was pouring down the 
drains. I am not likely, therefore, to attribute a total 
and arid abstinence to the whole of industrial Scotland. 
But I never said that drinking was a mark rather of 
the Catholic countries. I said that moderate drinking 
was a mark rather of the Catholic countries. In other 
words, I say of the common type of Continental 
citizen, not that he is the only person who is drinking, 
but that he is the only person who knows how to drink. 
Doubtless gin is as much a feature of Hoxton as beer 
is a feature of Munich. But who is the connoissetir 
who prefers the gin of Hoxton to the beer of Munich? 









ae drsinpipie? Now this one point, on 
te Spree oo The N ation’ s challenge, can be ex 














betutligdtion. It does not matter iether: we Ae: 
- alcohol or against it. On either argument Glasgow i 
more objectionable than Rouen. The French absta e. 
“makes less fuss; the ae drinker gives pase Mise £ 






believe hé could be more horrified at it than at Hoxtc 
gin-drinking. I can understand a Pacifist, with his a 
special scruples, disliking the militarism of Belfort. 
I flatly deny that he can dislike it move than the 


i ate i dit ae ee 
( . Ub tine he 


q militarism of Berlin. I can understand a good | Socialist ae 
hating the petty cares of the distributed peasant ee 
property. I deny that any good Socialist can hate hi Ve 





them more than he hates the large cares of Rockefeller. _ 
- ‘That is the unique tragedy of the plutocratic state — i 
F to-day; it has no successes to hold up against the failures — Se 
it alleges to exist in Latin or other methods. Youcan 
- (if you are well out of his reach) call the Irish rustic = , 
~ debased and superstitious. I defy you to contrast his 
_ debasement and superstition with the citizenship and ai 
sonlagiteinest of the English rustic. ue ee 



















To-day ates Feu man knows in e 
a isa cancer and not an organ of the previa e 
- fers from all other thieves or parasites for this r reason : a 
that the brigand who takes by force wishes his vic- 
-. tims to be rich. But he who wins by a one - sided 
- contract actually wishes them to be poor. Rob Roy 
Se in a cavern, hearing a company approaching, will hope — 
(or if in a pious mood, pray) that they may come laden 
with gold or goods. But Mr. Rockefeller, in his factory, c 
; knows that if those who pass are laden with goods they — 
_ will pass on. He will therefore (if in a pious mood) pray | 
v that they may be destitute, and so be forced to work — 
_' his factory for him for a starvation wage. It is said 
(and also, I believe, disputed) that Bliicher riding 
through the richer parts of London exclaimed, ‘‘ What | 
a city to sack!’ But Bliicher was a soldier if he was 
- abandit. ‘The true sweater feels quite otherwise. It is 
-when he drives through the poorest parts of London 
that he finds the streets paved with gold, being paved | 
with prostrate servants; it is when he sees the grey 
lean leagues of Bow and Poplar that his soul is uplifted — 
and he knows he is secure. This is not rhetoric, but | 
“ economics. . “4 
I repeat that up to a point the profiteer was in- 
nocent because he was ignorant; he had been lured 
on by easy and accommodating events. He was 
innocent as the new Thane of Glamis was innocent, — 
as the new Thane of Cawdor was innocent; but the . 
King—— The modern manufacturer, like Macbeth, — 
decided to march on, under the mute menace of the 
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Be think éf any way in which they could get it out of is x <3 e ie 
houses without being arrested for housebreaking. | He 


faced the future with a face flinty with pride and 
impenitence. This period can be dated practically by 


__ the period when the old and genuine Protestant religion 
of England began to fail; and the average business 


man began to be agnostic, not so much because he 


‘did not know where he was, as because he wanted i i ; 
_ to forget. Many of the rich took to scepticism exactly _ 
as the poor took to drink; because it was a way out. 


But in any case, the man who had made a mistake not 


‘only refused to unmake it, but decided to go on 
making it. But in this he made yet another most _ 
amusing mistake, which was the beginning of all _ 
Eugenics. . 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE FLESH 


By a quaint paradox, we generally miss the meaning 
of simple stories because we are not subtle enough to 
understand their simplicity. © As long as men were in 
sympathy with some particular religion or other ro- 
mance of things in general, they saw the thing solid 
and swallowed it whole, knowing that it could not 
’ disagree with them. But the moment men have lost 
the instinct of being simple in order to understand it, 
they have to be very subtle in order to understand it. 
We can find, for instance, a very good working case 
in those old puritanical nursery tales about the terrible 
punishment of trivial sins; about how Tommy was 
drowned for fishing on the Sabbath, or Sammy struck 
by lightning for going out after dark. Now these 
moral stories are immoral, becattse Calvinism is im- 
moral. They are wrong, because Puritanism is wrong. 
But they are not quite so wrong, they are not a quarter 
so wrong, as many superficial sages have supposed. 
The truth is that everything that ever came out of 
a human mouth had a human meaning; and not one 
of the fixed fools of history was such a fool as he looks. 
And when our great-uncles or great-grandmothers 
132 
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1 was a Saori who St babies into the Thawed 
This form a religious literature i isa morbid: 





ate reality i in ae which most pens of any 
_ religion, or even of none, have felt a touch of at some 


_ time or other. Leaving out theological terms as far as ae 
possible, it is the subconscious feeling that one can be 
_ wrong with Nature as well as right with Nature; that x 


_ the point of wrongness may be a detail (in the super 
3 stitions of heathens this is often quite a triviality) ; 


but that if one is really wrong with Nature, there is no a ; 


ee reason why all her rivers should not drown 
or all her storm-bolts strike one who is, by this vague — 


: yet vivid hypothesis, her enemy. This may be Bins 


mental sickness, but it is too human or too mortal a 


sickness to be called solely a superstition. It is not — y - 
"solely a superstition; it is not simply superimposed _ 
upon human nature by something that has got on top — 
of it. It flourishes without check among non-Christian 
systems, and it flourishes especially in Calvinism, 
_ because Calvinism is the most non-Christian of Christian eo 
systems. But like everything else that inheres in 


the natural senses and spirit of man, it has something 


in it: it is not stark unreason. If it is an ill (and it x 


generally is), it is one of the ills that flesh is heir to, 


7 pbut pes is the lawful heir. And like many other du- ve 
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“is Sonne. Pastas as a warning agit worse ee 
Now the trouble of the nineteenth century very — 
largely came from the loss of this; the loss of what 4 
we may call the natural and heathen mysticism. When 


modern critics say that Julius Cesar did not believe 


‘in Jupiter, or that Pope Leo did not believe in Ca-_ 
 tholicism, they overlook an essential difference between 


those ages and ours. Perhaps Julius did not believe 
in Jupiter; but he did not disbelieve in Jupiter. There 


was nothing in his philosophy, or the philosophy of — 


that age, that could forbid him to think that there 
-was a spirit personal and predominant in the world. 


- But the modern materialists are not permitted to- 
doubt; they are forbidden to believe. Hence, while 


the heathen might avail himself of accidental omens, 
queer coincidences or casual dreams, without knowing 
for certain whether they were really hints from heaven 
or premonitory movements in his own brain, the mo- 
dern Christian turned heathen must not entertain 
such notions at all, but must reject the oracle as the 
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altar. The modern sceptic was drugged against all — 


that was natural in the supernatural. And this was 
why the modern tyrant marched upon his doom, as 


-a tyrant literally pagan might possibly not have done. 


There is one idea of this kind that runs through 


* 


most popular tales (those, for instance, on which Sha-— : 


kespeare is so often based)—an idea that is profoundly 


~moral even if the tales are immoral. It is what may 
be called the flaw in the deed : the idea that, ifI take — 
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- my avait to the full, I shall. hear of something 


to my disadvantage. Thus- Midas fell into a fallacy 


fe bout the currency; and soon had reason to become 
' something more than a Bimetallist. Thus Macbeth 
had a fallacy about forestry; he could not see the — 


trees for the wood. He forgot that, though a place — 
cannot be moved, the trees that grow onitcan. ‘Thus 
Shylock had a fallacy of physiology; he forgot that, © 
if you break into the house of life, you find it a bloody 


house in the most emphatic sense. But the modern — 


capitalist did not read fairytales, and never looked — 


_ for the iittle omens at the turnings of the road. He 


i 


(or the most intelligent section of him) had by now 


realised his position, and knew in his heart it was a 
false position. He thought a margin of men out of 
work was good for his business; he could no longer 
really think it was good for his country. He could 
no longer be the old “‘ hardheaded ’’ man who simply 
did not understand things; he could only be the hard- 
hearted man who faced them. But he still marched 
on; he was sure he had made no mistake. 

However, he had made a mistake—as definite as 


. a mistake in multiplication. It may be summarised 


Je 


thus : that the same inequality and insecurity that 
makes cheap labour-may make bad labour, and at 
last no labour at all. It was as if a man who wanted 
something from.an enemy, should at last. reduce the 
enemy to. come knocking at his door in the despair _ 
of winter, should keep him waiting in the snow to 
sharpen the bargain; and then come out to find the 
gman dead upon the doorstep. 
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He had discovered the divine boomerang; his sin 
had found him out. The experiment of Individu- 
alism—the keeping of the worker half in and half 
out of work—was far too ingenious not to contain a 
flaw. It was too delicate a balance to work entirely ~ 
with the strength of the starved and the vigilance of 
the benighted. It was too desperate a course to rely 
wholy on desperation. And as time went on the 
terrible truth slowly declared itself; the degraded 
class was really degenerating. It was right and pro-— 
per enough to use a man as a tool; but the tool, ceasel-. 
essly used, was being used up. It was quite reason-— 
able and respectable, of course, to fling a man away — 
like a tool; but when it was flung away in the rain 
the tool rusted. But the comparison to a tool was_ 
insufficient for an awful reason that had already begun — 
to dawn upon, the master’s mind. If you pick up~ 
a hammer, you do not find a whole family of nails 
clinging to it. If you fling away a chisel by the road-_ 
side, it does not litter and leave a lot of little chisels, — 
But the meanest of the tools, Man, had still this strange 
privilege which God had given him, doubtless by mis-— 
take. Despite all improvements in machinery, the 
most important part of the machinery (the fittings 
technically described in the trade as “ hands”) were 
apparently growing worse. The firm was not only 
encumbered with one useless servant, but he imme-_ 
diately turned himself into five useless servants. 
“The poor should not be emancipated,” the old reac-— 
tionaries used to say, “ until they are fit for free- 
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the eevee ‘of the tich on the poor. 
came at last when the rather reckless breeding in the - 





-abyss below ceased to ‘be a supply, and began to bec 28 
_something like a wastage; ceased to be something — 
e keeping foxhounds, and began alarmingly to z 
emble a necessity of shooting foxes. The situation was | os ae 






aggravated by the fact that these sexual pleasures were ~ 





peerent than the Eugenists assert, but still to a notable 
xtent, in a much looser sense than the Eugenists 


assume, but still’'in some sort of sense, the types that 
= inadequate or incalculable or uncontrollable 
began to increase. Under the hedges of the country, 4 
on the seats of the parks, loafing under the bridges or 
leaning over the Embankment, began to appear a 


a, * 


; new race of men—men who are certainly not mad, 
‘whom we shall gain no scientific light by calling feeble- 


minded, but who are, in varying individual degrees, 
dazed or drinksodden, or lazy or tricky or tired in ‘ 


oes and eee Be a far less degree than the tee- 
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often the only ones the very poor could obtain, and 
” therefore, disproportionately pursued, and by the 2 
ct that their conditions were often such that prenatal 
nourishment and such things were utterly abnormal. 
The consequences began to appear. To a much less 
















4 cA fate us; but still j ina etek ee Biren 
in gin and bad beer (itself a capitalist enterprise fc 





seemed to him monsters and creatures without mind, 


the empty roads. The rich were afraid. 


-under confused laws, had an effect on their intelli- 
--gences which paralyses them even as a proletariat. 


not even be understood. If you say to your valet, 
“Look. after the buttons on my waistcoat,” he may — 







tered the evil, though it had not begun it. Me who . 
had no human bond with the instructed man, men who 


became an eyesore in the market-place and a terror on 
Moreover, as I have hinted before, the act of keeping 


the destitute out of public life, and crushing them 


Modern people talk of ‘‘ Reason versus Authorithy ” 
but authority itself involves reason, or its orders would 


do it, even if you throw a boot at his head. But if 
you say to him, ‘“‘ Look after the buttons on my top- 


_ hat,” he will not do it, though you empty a boot-shop 


out that Ode of Horace in the original German,” he 


the ludicrous laws to which the needy are subject 


over him. If you say to a schoolboy, ‘“ Write out 
that Ode of Horace from memory in the original Latin,” 
he may do it without a flogging. If you say, ‘‘ Write 


will not do it with a thousand floggings. If you will 
not learn logic, he certainly will not learn Latin. And 


(such as that which punishes the homeless for not going 
home) have really, I think, a great deal to do with a 
certain increase in their sheepishness and short-witted- 


ness, and, therefore, in their industrial inefficiency. 


By one of the monstrosities of the feeble-minded theory, 
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Be man actually acquitted’ by judge Ae jury coats ‘hele 
. be examined by doctors as to the state of his mind— 


3 presumably in order to discover by what diseased 


eccentricity he had refrained from the crime. In 
other words, when the police cannot jail a man who 
is innocent of doing something, they jail him for being 
too innocent to do anything. I do not suppose the 
man is an idiot at all, but I can believe he feels more 
_ like one after the legal process than before. Thus 
all the factors—the bodily exhaustion, the harassing 
fear of hunger, the reckless refuge in sexuality, and 
the black botheration of bad laws—-combined to make 
the employee more unemployable. 
Now, it is very important to understand here that 
there were two courses of action still open to the dis- 
appointed capitalist confronted by the new peril of 
this real or alleged decay. First, he might have re- - 
_ versed his machine, so to speak, and started unwinding 
the long rope of dependence by which he had originally 
- dragged the proletarian to his feet. In other words, 
he might have Seen that the workmen had more money, 
more leisure, more luxuries, more status in the com- 
miinity, and then trusted to the normal instincts of 
reasonably happy human beings to produce a gener- 
ation better born, bred and cared for than these tor- 
tured types that were less and less use to him. It 
might still not be too late to rebuild the human house 
upon stich an architectural plan that poverty might 
fly out of the window, with the reasonable’ prospect 
of love coming in at the door. In short, he might have 
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let the English poor, the mass of whom were not weak- 
minded, though more of them were growing weaker 
a teasonable chance, in the form of more money, of 
achieving their eugenical resurrection themselves. — 
It has never been shown, and it cannot be shown, that 
the method would have failed. But it-can be shown, 
and it must be closely and clearly noted, that the me- 
thod had very strict limitations from the employers’ 
own point of view. If they made the worker too 
comfortable, he would not work to increase another’s 
comforts; if they made him too independent, he would 
not work like a dependent. If, for instance, his wages 
were so good that he could save out of them, he might 
cease to be a wage-earner. If his house or garden 
were his own, he might stand an economic siege in 
it. The whole capitalist experiment had been built 
on his dependence; but now it was getting out of hand, 
not in the direction of freedom, but of frank help- 
lessness. One might say that his dependence had got 
independent of control. 

But there was another way. And towards this 
the employer’s ideas began, first darkly and uncon- 
sciously, but now more and more clearly, to drift. 
Giving property, giving leisure, giving status costs 
money. But there is one human force that costs 
nothing. As it does not cost the beggar a penny 
to indulge, so it would not cost the employer a penny 
to employ. He could not alter or improve the tables 
or the chairs on the cheap. But there were two pieces ~ 
of furniture (labelled respectively ‘‘the husband ” 
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and “the wife ’’) whose relations were much cheaper. 
He could alter the marriage in the house in such a way 
as to promise himself the largest possible number of 
the kind of children he did want, with the smallest 
possible number of the kind he did not. He could 
divert the force of sex from producing vagabonds. 
And he could harness to his high engines unbought 
the red unbroken river of the blood of a man in his 
youth, as he has already harnessed to them all the wild 
waste rivers of the world. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MEANNESS OS THE MOTIVE 


Now, if any ask whether it be imaginable that an 


ordinary man of the wealthier type should analyse~ — 


the problem or conceive the plan, the inhumanly far- 


seeing plan, as I have set it forth, the answer is : “* Cer- 


tainly not.’ Many rich employers are too generous 


‘to do such a thing; many are too stupid to know what 
they are doing. The eugenical opportunity I have ~ 


described is but an ultimate analysis of a whole drift 


e of thoughts in the type of man who does not analyse © 


his thoughts. He sees a slouching tramp, with a sick 
wife and a string of rickety children, and honestly 


-worders what he can do with them. But prosperity 


does not favour self-examination; and he does not even 
ask himself whether he means ‘“* How can I help them? ”’ 
or ‘““ How can I use them? ’’—what he can still do for 
them, or what they could still do for him. Probably 
he sincerely means both, but the latter much more than 
the former; he laments the breaking of the tools of © 
Mammon much more than the breaking of the images 
of God. It would be almost impossible to grope in 
the limbo of what he does think; but we can assert 


that there is one thing he doesn’t think. He doesn’t — 


think, ‘‘ This man might be as jolly as I am, if he need 
not come to me for work or wages.” 
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. That this is so, that at root the Evgeni is the Em- 
ployer, there are multitudinous proofs on every side, 
but they are of necessity miscellaneous, and in many 
cases negative. The most enormous is in a sense the 
most negative : that no one seems able to imagine 
capitalist industrialism being sacrificed to any other | 
object. By a curious recurrent slip in the mind, as 
irritating as a catch in a clock, people miss the main — 
thing and concentrate onthe mean thing. ‘Modern | 
conditions’ are treated as fixed, though the very 
word “‘ modern ”’ implies that they are fugitive. “‘ Old 
ideas ’’ are treated as impossible, though their very 
antiquity often proves their permanence. Some years 
ago some ladies petitioned that the platforms of our 
big railway stations should be raised, as it was more 
convenient for the hobble skirt. It never occurred 
to them to change to a sensible skirt. Still less did 
it occur to them that, compared with all the female 
fashions that have fluttered about on it, by this time 
St. Pancras is as historic as St. Peter’s. 
I could fill this book with examples of the universal, 
unconscious assumption that life and sex must live 
by the laws of ‘‘ business’”’ or industrialism, and not 
vice versa; examples from all the magazines, novels, 
and newspapers. In order to make it brief and typical, 
I take one case of a more or less Eugenist sort from 
a paper that lies open in front of me—a paper that 
still bears on its forehead the boast of being peculiarly 
an organ of democracy in revolt. To this a man writes 
to say that the spread of destitution will never be 
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stopped until we have educated the lower classes in 
the methods by which the upper classes prevent pro- 
creation. The man had the horrible playfulness to 
sign his letter ‘‘ Hopeful.” Well, there are certainly 
many methods by which people in the upper classes 
prevent procreation; one of them is what used to be 
called ‘‘ platonic friendship,” till they found another 
name for it at the Old Bailey. I do not. suppose the 
hopeful gentleman hopes for this; but some of us find 
the abortion he does hope for almost as abominable. 
That, however, is not the curious point. The curious 
point is that the hopeful one concludes by saying, 
*“ When people have large families and small wages, not 
only is there a high infantile death-rate, but often those 
who do live to grow up are stunted and weakened by 
having had to share the family income for a time with 
those who died early. There would be less unhappiness 
if there were no unwanted children.’’ You will observe 
that he tacitly takes it for granted that the small wages 
and the income, desperately shared, are the fixed 
points, like day and night, the conditions of human 
life. Compared with them marriage and maternity 
are luxuries, things to be modified to suit the wage- 
market. There are unwanted children; but unwanted 
by whom? ‘This man does not really mean that the 
parents do not want to have them. He means that 
the employers do not want to pay them properly. 
Doubtless, if you said to him directly, “‘ Are you in 
favour of low wages? ’’ he would say, “‘ No.”’ But lam 
not, in this chapter, talking about the effect on such 
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-a full childhood, and the beauty of others ond bs 
s, are good things in their way, but not so good _ 
as a bad wage. About the mutilation of woman- 
hood, and the massacre of men unborn, he signs bim- a 
et “Hopeful.” He is hopeful of female indignity, __ 
4 popetal of human annihilation. But about. im- — 















icon « that life and love must fit into a fixed = 
mework of employment, even (as in this case) of | iste 
bad employment. The second evidence is the tacit 
nd total neglect of the scientific question in all the 
epartments in which it is not an employment ques- 
jon; as, for instance, the marriages of the princely, — By f 
atrician, or merely plutocratic houses. I do not - ‘te 
nean, of course, that no scientific men have rigidly = 
tackled these, though I do not recall any cases. But Sh 
I am not talking of the merits of individual men of sehds ft 
cience, but of the push and power behind this move- 
ment, the thing that is able to make it fashionable < 
oo a sae puorians I say, if this power were : 
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f field in eehiel to ae would rae in the wedding 4 
the: wealthy. Not only would the records be more> 








lucid, and the examples more in evidence, but the + 
cases would be more interesting and more decisive. | —— 


For the grand marriages have presented | both dsc 4 


tremes of the problem of pedigree—first the “ breed- 


ing in and in,” and later the most incongruous cos- 4 


mopolitan blends. It would really be interesting — 
to note which worked the best, or what point of com- 
promise was safest. For the poor (about whom the — 
newspaper Eugenists are always talking) cannot — 
offer any test cases so complete. Waiters never had ~ 
to. marry waitresses, as princes had to marry prin- 4 
cesses. And (for the other extreme) housemaids 
seldom marry Red Indians. It may be because 
there are none to marry. But to the millionaires the 
continents are flying railway stations, and the most » 
remote races can be rapidly linked together. A 
marriage in Iondon or Paris may chain Ravenna : 
to Chicago, or Ben Cruachan to Bagdad. Many ~ 
European aristocrats marry Americans, notoriously — 
the most mixed stock in the world; so that the dis- 
interested Eugenist, with a little trouble, might re- 
veal rich stores of negro or Asiatic blood to his delighted 
employer. Instead of which he dulls our ears and 
distresses our refinement by tedious denunciations ci 
the monochrome marriages of the poor. . 
For there is something really pathetic about the 
Eugenist’s neglect of the aristocrat and his family — 
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_ affairs. People still talk Aue an pride of mdicmey 


but it strikes me as the one point on which the aristo- ! 


crats are almost morbidly modest. _ We should be 


~ as much of their heredity as we are of their hairdres- 
sing. We see the modern aristocrat in the most | 


laerned Eugenists if we were allowed to know half 


human poses in the illustrated papers, playing with 
_ his dog or parrot—nay, we see him playing with his” 


child, or with his grandchild. But there is some- 


thing heartrending in his refusal to play with his grand- 


father. There is often something vague and even 


fantastic about the antecedents of our most establis- 
hed families, which would afford the Eugenist ad-_ 
mirable scope not only for investigation but fer exper- 
iment. Certainly, if he could obtain the neces- 
sary powers, the Eugenist might bring off some start- 2 


_ ling effects with the mixed materials of the governing: 


class. Suppose, to take wild and hypothetical exam- 


ples, he were to marry a Scotch earl, say, to the daughter 
of a Jewish banker, or an English duke to an American 
patvenu of semi-Jewish extraction? What would 
happen? We have here an unexplored field. 

It remains unexplored not merely through snobbery 


and cowardice, but because the Eugenist (at least the 


influential Eugenist) half-consciously knows it is no 


part of his job; what he is really wanted for is to 
get the grip of the governing classes on to the unma- 
~ nageable output of poor people. It would not matter 


in the least if all Lord Cowdray’s descendants grew 
up too weak to hold a tool or turn a wheel. It would 
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matter very much, especially to Lord Cowdray, i 
all his employees grew up like that .The - 
can be unemployable,because he will not be employed. — 
Thus the practical and popular exponent of Euge-_ 
nics has his face always turned towards the slums, 
and instinctively thinks in terms of them. If he 
talks of segregating some incurably vicious type of 
the sexual sort, he is thinking of a ruffian who assaults _ 
girls in lanes. He is not thinking of a millionaire” 
like White, the victim of Thaw. If he speaks of © 
the hopelessness of feeble-mindedness, he is thinking 
of some stunted creature gaping at hopeless lessons - 
in a poor school. He is not thinking of a millionaire 
like Thaw, the slayer of White. And this not because 
he is such a brute as to like people like White or Thaw ¥ 
any more than we do, but because he knows that 
his problem is the: degeneration of the useful“ classes; _ 
because he knows that White would never have been 
a millionaire if all his workers had spent themselves — 
on women as White did, that Thaw would never have 
been a millionaire if all his servants had been Thaws. 
The ornaments may be allowed to decay, but the 
machinery must be mended. That is the second proof 
of the plutocratic impulse behind all Eugenics : that 
no one thinks of applying it to the prominent classes. — 
No one thinks of applying it where it could most 
easily be applied. 
A third proof is the strange new disposition to 
regard the poor as a race; as if they were a colony 
of Japs or Chinese coolies. It can be most clearly 









or ‘some. wrong. Oliver Twist or Tiny Tim are } 
Bepices Zeit for their fairy godmother. ) 

















a ae ‘the Moors. ‘The modern poor are Belting: to. te 
3 regarded as slaves in the separate and sweeping sense 
of the negroes in the plantations. The bondage of @ 
the white hero to the black master was regarded as) 
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master as normal. The Eugenist, for all I know, 
; would regard the mere existence of Tiny Tim as a : 
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P very peer instance of how much more practically 1 true 
to life is sentiment than cynicism. The poor are hee 
mot a race or even a type. It is senseless to talk SK, 
2 about breeding them; for they are nota breed. They 
are, in cold fact, what Dickens describes : “a dustbin oe 
of individual accidents,” of damaged dignity, and often 
of damaged gentility. The class very largely con- 3 
sists of perfectly promising children, lost like Oliver 
ace or crippled like Tiny Tim. It contains very 
ms Seg things, like most dustbins. But the Eugenist 











cestatniy ui want to assist the destitaite: and 
merely to exploit them. It seems to affect not ° 


their! minds, but their very eyesight. ‘Thus, for~ine | 


stance, Mrs. Alec Tweedie almost scornfully asks, 


“When we go through the slums, do we see beau- — 
_ tiful children? ’’ The answer is. “ Yes, very often — 
indeed.” I have seen children in the slums quite © 


pretty enough to be Little Nell or the outcast whom — 


Hood called ‘‘ young and so fair.” Nor has the — 


beauty anything necessarily to do with health; there 
are beautiful healthy children, beautiful dying chil- 


_dren, ugly dying children, ugly uproarious children — 
in Petticoat Lane or Park Lane. There are people © 


of every physical and mental type, of every sort of | 
health and breeding, in a single back street. They © 
have nothing in common but the wrong we do them. 


The important point is, however, that there is 4 


more fact and realism in the wildest and most elegant 
old fictions about disinherited dukes and _ long-lost 


: 
; 







daughters than there is in this Eugenist attempt to — 
make the poor all of a°piece—a sort of black fungoid — 


growth that is. ceaselessly increasing in a chasm. 


: 


- There is a cheap sneer at poor landladies : that they — 
always say they have seen better days. Nine times — 


out of ten they say it because it is true. What can 
be said of the great mass of Englishmen, by anyone 


who knows any history, except that they have seen | 


better days? And the landlady’s claim is not snob- 
bish, but rather spirited; it is her testimony to the 
truth in the old tales of which I spoke : that she ought — 
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. “not to be so poor or so ‘servile j in status; that a ne, Me 

“person ought to have more property and more power © 

in the State than that. Such dreams of lost dignity 
-are perhaps the only things that stand between us ~ 


and the cattle-breeding paradise now promised. Nor 


ate such dreams by any means impotent. I remember 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor wrote an interesting article about 
Madame Humbert, in the course of which he said 
_ that Irish peasants, and probably most peasants, tended 


to have a half-fictitious family legend about ah estate 


to which they were entitled. This was written inthe 


time when Irish peasants were landless in their land; — 
and the delusion doubtless seemed all the more enter-— 


taining to the landlords who ruled them and the money- 


lenders who ruled the landlords. But the dream has ae: 
conquered the realities. The phantom farms have . 


materialised. © Merely by tenaciously affirming the 


kind of pride that comes after a fall, by remembering © 


the old civilisation and refusing the new, by recur- 
‘ting to an old claim that seemed to most English- 
men like the lie of a broken-down lodging-house 
keeper at Margate—by all this the Irish have got 
what they want, in solid mud and turf. That imag- 
“jnary estate has conquered the Three Estates of ae 
Realm. 
But the homeless Englishman must not even fe- 
member a honie. So far from his house being his 
castle, he must not have even a castle in the air. 
’ He must have no memories; that is why he is taught 
no history. Why is he told none of the truth about 
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the medizeval civilisation except a few cruelties and 


mistakes in chemistry? © Why does a medieval 
burgher never appear till he can appear in a shirt 
and a halter? Why does a medieval monastry never 
appear till it is “‘ corrupt ”’ enough to shock the inrio- 
cence of Henry VIII.? Why do we hear of one charter 
—that of the barons—and not a word of the 
charters of the carpenters, smiths, shipwrights and 
all the rest? ‘The reason is that the English peasant 
is not only not allowed to have an estate, he is not 
even allowed to have lost one. The past has to be 
painted pitch black, that it may be worse than the 
present. 

There is one strong, startling, outstanding thing 
about Eugenics, and that is its meanness. Wealth, 


and the social science supported by wealth, had tried ~ 


an inhuman experiment. The experiment had en- 
tirely failed. They sought to make wealth accumu- 
late—and they made men decay. Then, instead of 
confessing the error, and trying to restore the wealth, 
or attempting to repair the decay, they are trying 
to cover their first cruel experiment with a more 
cruel experiment. They put a poisonous plaster on 
a poisoned wound. Vilest of all, they actually quote 
the bewilderment produced among the poor by their 
first blunder as a reason for allowing them to blunder 
again. They are apparently ready to arrest all the 
opponents of their system as mad, merely because 
the system was maddening. Suppose a captain had 
collected volunteers in a hot, waste country by the 
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4 to its ever having occurred. What would you fake 
of the gallant captain? It is pretty much what is 
think of this particular captain of industry. 
Of course, nobody supposes that all Capitalists, or 
most Capitalists, are conscious of any such intellectual « 
trick. Most of them are as much bewildered as. the a 
_ battered proletariat; but there are some who are less $e: iS a 
well-meaning and more mean. And these are leading 3% 
_ their more generous colleagues towards the pee : 
of this ungenerous evasion, if not towards the com-— 
_ prehension of it. Now a ruler of the Capitalist civilisa- 
tion, who has come to consider the idea of ultimately — ape 
_ herding and breeding the workers like cattle, has cer- e . 
tain contemporary problems to review. He has to HG 
consider what forces still exist in the modern world for _ Bt 
_ the frustration of his design. The first question is how — : 
much remains of the old ideal of individual liberty. — La 
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The second question is how far the modern mind is ae 
committed to such egalitarian ideas as may be implied . aia 
in Socialism. ‘he third is whether there is any De S 


é ie. Tesistance in the tradition of the populace mene ae 
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; it | fail to Be the: experiment: crate fe 1r0- ¥ 
Se gress: will have deprived the Capitalist of his old In- 
_. dividualist scruples, without committing him to | 
: new Se cata obligations. He is in a | very pew 


s becoming a ‘Socialist, and the Eades by which he was. 
_ Crossing “has broken above an abyss of Anarchy. 
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eee ST CHAPTER VI 


THE ECLIPSE OF LIBERTY 


If such a thing as the Eugenic sociology had been sug- 


gested in the period from Fox to Gladstone, it-would ; : 


have been far more fiercely repudiated by the reformers 


than by the Conservatives. If Tories had regarded it > 


as an insult to marriage, Radicals would have far more 

"resolutely regarded it as an insult to citizenship. 
But in the interval we have suffered from a process re- 

_sembling a sort of mystical parricide, such as is told of . 


so many gods, and is true of so many great ideas. ad 


Liberty has produced scepticism, and scepticism has 
destroyed liberty. The lovers of liberty thought they 
were leaving it unlimited, when they were only leaving 

‘it undefined. They thought they were only leaving it 

_undefined,when they were really leaving it undefended. 
Men merely finding themselves free found themselves 
free to dispute the value of freedom. But the im- 

portant point to seize about this reactionary scepticism 

is that as it is bound to be unlimited in theory, so it 
is bound to be unlimited in practice. In other words, © 
the modern mind is set in an attitude which would 
enable it to advance, not only towards Eugenic legisla- 
tion, but towards any conceivable or inconceivable ex- 
_travagances of Exngenics. 
155 
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Those who reply to any plea for freedom invariably — 
fall into a certain trap. I have debated with number- ; 
less different people on these matters, and I confess I 
find it amusing to see them tumbling into it one after 
another. I remember discussing it before a club of 
very active and intelligent Suffragists, and I cast it here 
for convenience in the form which it there assumed. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that I say that to 
take away a poor man’s pot of beer is to take away a 
poor man’s personal liberty, it is very vital to note 
what is the usual or almost universal reply. People 
hardly ever do reply, for some reason or other, by 
saying that a man’s liberty consists of such_and such 
things, but that beer is an exception that cannot be- 
classed among them, for such and such reasons. What 
they almost invariably do say is something like this : — 
“After all, what is liberty? Man must live as a 
member of a society, and must obey those laws which, 
etc,,etc.”” In other words, they collapse into a com- 
plete confession that they ave attacking all liberty and 
any liberty; that they do deny the very existence of 
the very possibility of liberty. In the very form of ~ 
the answer they admit the full scope of the accusation _ 
against them. In trying to rebut the smaller accusa- 
tion, they plead guilty to the larger one. 

This distinction is very important, as can be seen 
from any practical parallel. Suppose we wake up in 
the middle of the night and find that a neighbour has _ 
entered the house not by the front-door but by the ~ 
skylight; we may stispect that he has come after the 
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AZES ee us in a dreamy and wistful fashion and says, 





rf jects be thus artificially attached, etc., etc?” We 
‘shall merely realise that his attitude allows of his taking _ 


- 
‘the jewellery and everything else. Or if the neighbour Ser 


a9 


ipproaches us carrying a large knife dripping with — 
blood, we may be convinced by his story that he killed 
nother neighbour in self-defence, that the quiet 
gentleman next door was really a homicidal maniac. 
‘We shall know that homicidal mania is exceptional © 
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from it: and being free from the disease may be free 
from the danger. But it will not soothe us for the 
‘man with the gory knife to say softly and pensively, 
“ After all, what is human life? Why should we 






‘shall perceive that the sceptic is in a mood not only 
to murder us but to massacre everybody in the street. 
Exactly the same effect which would be produced by 
he questions of ‘‘ What is property?” and “ What is 
fe?.” is produced by the question of ‘‘ What is liberty? 


a leaves. the questioner free to disregard any Boek 5 







sling to it? Brief at the best, sad at the brightest, 
t is itself but a disease from which, etc., etc.”” We 





‘ After all, what is property? Why should material ~— 


and that we ourselves are so happy as not to suffer — 
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' no protection against Eugenic or any other experiments. — 
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them. But it never occurs to them to admit any 





hae he saye d is an i datlelpatbiny excuse Stor 
he may Choose to do. If he gags a man to prevent 
him from indulging in profane swearing, or locks. hin A 
in the coal cellar to guard against his going on the 
‘spree, he can still be satisfied with saying, ‘‘ After 
all, what is liberty? Man is a member of, etc., etc.” 
_ That is the problem, and that is why there is now 














If the men who took away beer as an unlawful pleasure © 
had paused for a moment to define the lawful pleasures, — 
there might be a different situation. If the men who 
had denied one liberty had taken the opportunity to 
affirm other liberties, there might be some defence for 


liberties at all. It never so much as crosses their 

minds. Hence the excuse for the last oppression will 

always serve as well for the next oppression; “a 

to that tyranny there can be no end. 2 

Hence the tyranny has taken but a single stride ta 

. reach the secret and sacred places of personal freedom, 
-where no sane man ever dreamed of seeing it; and — 
especially the sanctuary of sex. It is as easy to take 

away a man’s wife or baby as to take away his beer 

when you can say ‘ What is liberty? ’”’; just as it 

is as easy to cut off his head as to cut off his hair if 

you are free to say ‘‘ What is life?’ ‘There is no 

rational philosophy of human rights generally dissemin- 

ated among the populace, to which we can appeal in 

defence even of the most intimate or individual things 














a principle i in es thites, tak racist tae been» 


_ wholly changed. It used to be said that a man could # 
‘have liberty, so long as it did not. interfere with the - 


- liberty of others. ‘This did afford some rough jus-— 


_ tification for the ordinary legal view of the man with — ; 


Bi the pot of beer. For instance, it was logical to allow 
some degree of distinction between beer and tea, on 


the ground that a man may be moved by excess of © 


beer to throw the pot at somebody’s head. And it 


may be said that the spinster is seldom moved by 
excess of tea to throw the tea-pot at anybody’s head. 


‘— * 


But the whole ground of argument is now changed. 


For people do not consider what the drunkard does to 
others by throwing the pot, but what he does to 


himself by drinking the beer. The argument is based 


on health; and it is said that the Government must 


safeguard the health of the community. And the 
moment that is said, there ceases to be the shadow of 


a difference between beer and tea. | People can cer- 


tainly spoil their health with tea or with tobacco. or 
with twenty other things. And there is no escape for 


the hygienic logician except to restrain and regulate 
them all. If he is to control the health of the com- 


munity, he must necessarily control all the habits of 
all the citizens, and among the rest their habits in the 


matter of sex. 
But there is more than this. It is not only true 


that it is the last liberties of man that are being taken 


away; and not merely his first or most superficial 
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“liberties, It is also inevitable that the last libertie 
should be taken first. It is inevitable that the mos! 
private matters should be most under public coercion. 
This inverse variation is very important, though ve ry 
little realised. | If a man’s personal health is a public 
concern, his most private acts are more public than his 
most public acts. The official must deal more directly 
with his cleaning his teeth in the morning than with hi 
using his tongue in the market-place. The inspector 
must interfere more with how he sleeps in the middle of 
the night than with how he works in the course of thé 
day. The private citizen must have much Jess to say 
about his bath or his bedroom window than about 
his vote or his banking account. The policeman 
must be in a new sense a private detective; and shadow 
him in private affairs rather than in public affairs. 
policeman must shut doors behind him for fear he 
should sneeze, or shove pillows under him for fear he 
should snore. All this and things far more fantastic 
follow from the simple formula that the State must 
make itself résponsible for the health of the citizen, 
But the point is that the policeman must deal primarily 
and promptly with the citizen in his relation to his 
home, and only indirectly and more doubtfully with 
the citizen in his relation to his city. By the whole 
logic of this test, the king must hear what is said im 
the inner chamber and hardly notice what is pro-| 
claimed from the house-tops. We have heard of a 
revolution that turns everything upside down. But 
this is almost literally a revolution that turns every- 
thing inside out. 
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mocratic tendency, he would naturally have begun | 


well begin, for instance, by removing the control of 
foreign affairs from popular assemblies; and there is 
a case for saying that a people may understand its 
own affairs, without knowing anything whatever about 


questions, leaving a great deal of local government in 
‘local questions. This would proceed so for a long 
“time before it occured to the blackest terrorist of 


the despotic ages to interfere with a man’s own habits — 


in his own house. But the new sociologists and legis- 
% Jators are, by the nature of their theory, bound to 
begin where the despots leave off, even if they leave 
off where the despots begin. For them, as they would 
put it, the first things must be the very fountains of 
ife, love and birth and babyhood; and these are al- 
‘ways covered fountains, flowing in the quiet courts 
of the home. For them, as Mr. H. G. Wells put it, 
life itself may be regarded merely as a tissue of births. 
‘Thus they are coerced by their own rational principle 
to begin all coercion at the other end; at the inside 
end. What happens to the outside end, the external 
Jand remote powers of the citizen, they do not very 
‘much care; and it is probable that the democratic in- 
‘stitutions of recent centuries will be allowed to decay 
in undisturbed dignity for a century or two more. 










wary cary ot ie e tradition of Acton 3 
wished. in the nineteenth century to revetse the- eeKe 


- depriving the democracy of its margin of more 
bious powers over more distant things. He might 


oreign affairs. ‘Then he might centralise great national _ 
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Thus our civilisation will find itself in an interesting 
situation, not without humour; in which the citizer 
is still supposed to wield imperial powers over the 
ends of the earth, but has admittedly no power over 
his own body and soul at all. He will still be consulted 
by politicians about whether opium is good for China- 
men, but not about whether ale is good for him. He 
will be cross-examined for his opinions about the 
danger of allowing Kamskatka to have a war-flee 
but not about allowing his own child to have a wooden 
sword. About all, he will be consulted about the deli-_ 
cate diplomatic crisis created by the proposed marriag 
of the Emperor of China, and not allowed to ma 
as he pleases. 
Part of this prophecy or probability has already 
been accomplished; the rest of it, in the absence of 
any protest, is in process of accomplishment. It 
would be easy to give an almost endless catalogue of 
examples, to show how, in dealing with the poorer 
classes at least, coercion has already come near to 
direct control of the relations of the sexes. But I am 
much more concerned in this chapter to point out that 
all these things have been adopted in principle, even 
where they have not been adopted in practice. It is 
much more vital to realise that, the reformers have 
possessed themselves of a principle, which will cover 
all such things if it be granted, and which is not 
sufficiently comprehended to be contradicted. It is 
a principle whereby the deepest things of flesh and 
spirit must have the most direct relation with the 
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“gakes stich a State aaiieen and Paiare 
be worked outwards from the household as” froi 


andle, or a single mechanical knob or button. Jigar 
horrible sense, loaded with fear and shame and every 
ail of dishonour, it will be true to say that charity 5 
gins at home. Gets 
_ Charity will begin at home in the sense » that all 
ome children will be like Seats children. Philan- ae 


oe paupers. SuCHice Ldeninistcation will begin at Be 
oe for all citizens will be like convicts. And when 
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“So ees to all Panera from the minds of | 
Bs men the strange dream and emaey, called freedom. 





- more universal destiny, the great star of our night has — 


men of the same origins had achieved or retained. 
_ Not to them was given, like the French, to establish — 


was it given to die daily for a great religion. But a_ 
with a hundred quaint customs and legal fictions, the q 
way of a man who wished to walk nameless and alone. 


It was not for nothing that they forgot all their laws 


- green heart of England with the figure of Robin Hood. 
-cognito, undiscovered by formal or academic fame; . 


Dickens when he first lost himself among the lights of — 


at oe that fas Sahat to mourn. arr us | 
. England something will have perished which ow ar 
fathers valued all the more because they hardly 
‘troubled to name it; and whatever be the stars of a 












t. The English had missed many other things that — 


eternal communes and clear codes of equality; not — 
to them, like the South Germans, to keep the popular~ 
culture of their songs; not to them, like the Irish, 


spirit had been with them from the first which fenced, 


to remember the name of an outlaw, and filled the © 


It was not for nothing that even their princes of art — 
and letters had about them something of kings in- 


so that no eye can follow the young Shakespeare as he © 
came up the green lanes from Stratford, or the young — 


London. It is not for nothing that the very roads © 
are crooked and capricious, so that a man looking 
down on a map like a snaky labyrinth, could tell that 
he was looking on the home of a wandering people. A 








_ periments of our nation in later Fee That a 
we look will be a dead thing alive with its o 


i sites. The English will have destroyed England. = 





CHAPTER VII 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIALISM 


SocriALIsM is one of the simplest ideas in the world. 
It has always puzzled me how there came to be so 
much bewilderment and misunderstanding and miser- 
able mutual slander about it. At one time I agreed 
with Socialism, because it was simple. Now I dis- 
agree with Socialism, because it is too simple. Yet 
most of its opponents still seem to treat it, not merely 
as an iniquity but as a mystery of iniquity, which seems 
to mystify them even more than it maddens them. 
It may not seem strange that its antagonists should 
be puzzled about what it is. -It may appear more 
curious and interesting that its admirers are equally 
puzzled. Its foes used to denounce Socialism as 
Anarchy, which is its opposite. Its friends seemed 
to suppose that it is a sort of optimism, which is almost 
as much of an opposite. Friends and foes alike talked 
as if it involved a sort of faith in ideal human nature; 
why I could never imagine. The Socialist system, in 
a more special sense than any other, is founded not 
on optimism but on original sin. It proposes that 
the State, as the conscience of the community, should 
possess all primary forms of property; and that’ ob- 
viously on the ground that men cannot be trusted to 
166 
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own or barter or combine or compéte without injury 


to themselves. Just as a State might own all the guns 
lest people should shoot each other, so this State would 
own all the gold and land lest they should cheat or 
rackrent or exploit each other. It seems extraor- 
dinarily simple and even obvious; and so it is. It is” 
too obvious to be true. But while it is obvious, it 
seems almost incredible that anybody ever thought it 


‘ optimistic. 


I am myself primarily opposed to Socialism, or Col- 
lectivism or Bolshevism or whatever we call it, for 
a primary reason not immediately involved here : the 
ideal of property. I say the ideal and not merely 
the idea; and this alone disposes of the moral mistake 
in the matter. It disposes of all the dreary doubts 
of the Anti-Socialists about men not yet being angels, 
and all the yet drearier hopes of the Socialists about 
men soon being supermen. I do not admit that private 
property is a concession to baseness and selfishness; 
I think it is a point of honour. I think it is the most 
truly popular of all points of honour. But this, though 
it has everything to do with my plea for a domestic 
dignity, has nothing to do with this passing summary 
of the situation of Socialism. I only remark in passing 
that it is vain for the more vulgar sort of Capitalist, 
sneering at ideals, to say to me that in order to have’ 
Socialism “‘ You must alter human nature.”’ I answer 
“Ves, You must alter it for the worse.” . 

The clouds were considerably cleared away from 
the meaning of Socialism by the Fabians of the ‘nine- 
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ted pillar-box was the immovable post against which 
_ the irresistible force of Capitalist individualism was 
arrested. | Business men who said that nothing could 

be managed by the State were forced to admit that 
_. they trusted all their business letters and business 
- telegrams to the State. 

_ After all, it was not found necessary to have an 
office competing with another office, trying to send out 
- pinker postage-stamps or more picturesque postmen. 
- It was not necessary to efficiency that the postmistress 

should buy a penny stamp for a halfpenny and sell it 
is for twopence; or that she should haggle and beat cust- 
~omers down about the price of a postal order; or that 
- she should always take tenders for telegrams. There 
was obviously nothing actually impossible about the 
State management of national needs; and the Post 
_ Office was at least tolerably managed. Though it 
was not always a model employer, by any means, it 
might be made so by similar methods. It was not 
impossible that equitable pay, and even equal pay, 
could be given to the Postmaster-General and the » 
postman. We had only to extend this rule of public 
responsibility, and we should escape from all the terror 


of insecurity and torture of compassion, which hag- — 


tides humanity in the insane extremes of economic 
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< - windmills, with Sidney Webb for his Sancho ao = 
In so far as these paladins had a castle to defend, we 
“may say that their castle was the Post Office. The © 
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“That was one side of the argument : that the change 


would remove inequality; and there was an answer 


on the other side. It can be stated most truly by 
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putting another model institution and edifice side by 


republic, or commonwealth without competition — or 
private profit. It supplies its citizens not only with” 
the stamps but with clothes and food and lodging, and 
all they require. It observes considerable level of: 


equality in these things; notably in the clothes. Itnot 


_ side with the Post Office. It is even more of an ideal 
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inequality and injustice. As Mr. Shaw. put it,“ a eae Ko : 
must save Society's honour before he can save” aoe eS. 
‘own. ag 





only supervises the letters but all the other human 


communications; notably the sort of evil communica- 


tions that corrupt good manners. This twin model tose 


the Post Office is called the Prison. And much of. 


the scheme for a model State was regatded by hee 


opponents as a scheme for a model prison; good be- 


cause it fed men equally, but less acceptable since it — 


imprisoned them equally. 


It is better to be in a bad prison than in a good one. 


From the standpoint of the prisoner this is not at all 
a paradox; if only because in a bad prison he is more 


likely to escape. But apart from that, a man was in 
many ways better off in the old dirty and corrupt 
prison, where he could bribe turnkeys to bring him 
drink and meet fellow-prisoners to drink with. Now 


that is exactly the difference between the present 


system and the proposed system. Nobody worth talk- 
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ing about respects the present system. Capitalism is a 
corrupt prison. That is the best that can be said for 
Capitalism. But it is something to be said for it; for 
a man is a little freer in that corrupt prison than he 
would be in a complete prison. As a man. can find 
one jailer more lax than another, so he could find one 
employer more kind than another; he has at least a 
choice of tyrants. In the other case he finds the 
game tyrant at every turn. Mr. Shaw and other 
tational Socialists have agreed that the State would 
be in practice government by a small group. Any 
independent man who disliked that group would find 
his foe waiting for him at the end of every road. 

It may be said of Socialism, therefore, very briefly, 
that its friends recommended it as increasing equality, 
while its foes resisted it as decreasing liberty. On the 
one hand it was said that the State could provide 
homes and meals for all: on the other it was answered 
that this could only be done by State officials who 
would inspect houses and regulate meals. The com- 
promise eventually made was one of the most interest- 
ing and even curious cases in history. It was decided 
to do everything that had ever been denounced in 
Socialism, and nothing that had ever been desired in 
it. Since it was supposed to gain equality at the 
sacrifice of liberty, we proceeded to prove that it was 
possible to sacrifice liberty without gaining equality. 
Indeed, there was not the faintest attempt to gain 
equality, least of all economic equality. But there was 
a very spirited and vigorous effort to eliminate liberty, 
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by means of an entirely new crop of crude regulations 
and interferences. But it was not the Socialist Sate 
. regulating those whom it fed, like children or even 
like convicts. It was the Capitalist State raiding 
those whom it had trampled and deserted in every sort 
of den, like outlaws or broken men. It occurred to 
the wiser sociologists that, after all, it would be easy 
to proceed more promptly to the main business of 
bullying men, without having gone through the labor- 
ious preliminary business of supporting them. — After 
all, it was easy to inspect the house without having 
helped to build it; it was even possible, with luck, to 
inspect the -house in time to prevent it being built. 
All that is described in the documents of the Housing 
Problem; for the people of this age loved problems and 
hated solutions. It was easy to restrict the diet without | 
providing the dinner. All that can be found in the © 
documents of what is called Temperance Reform. 

In short, people decided that it was impossible to 
achieve any of the good of Socialism, but they com- 
forted themselves by achieving all the bad. All that 
official discipline, about which the Socialists themselves 
were in doubt or at least on the defensive, was taken 
over bodily by the Capitalists. They have now added 
all the bureaucratic tyrannies of a Socialist state: to 
the old plutocratic tyrannies of a Capitalist State. 
For the vital point is that it did not in the smallest 
degree diminish the inequalities of a Capitalist State. 
It simply destroyed such individual liberties as re- 
mainded among its victims. It did not enable any man 





2 or cider. 





3 Fribidtieg him 40 Fis pigs or emo or 5 i beer ae 
| It did not even add anything to a man’s 
wages; it only took away something from a man’s © 
c wages and locked it up, whether he liked it or not, in 
an a sort of money-box which was regarded as a medicine- 
pe _ chest. It does not send food into the house to feed 


the children; it only sends an inspector into the house 
to punish the parents for having no food to feed them. 


. It does not see that they have got a fire; it only pu- 
-nishes them for not having a fireguard. It does not 
- even occur to it to provide the fireguard. 


Now this anomalous situation will probably ul- 
timately evolve into the Servile State of Mr. Belloc’s 


- . thesis. The poor will sink into slavery; it might as 
~ correctly be said that the poor will rise into slavery. 


That is to say, sooner or later, it is very probable that 


_ the rich will take over the philanthropic as well as the 


tyrannic side of the bargain; and will feed men like 
slaves as well as hunting them like outlaws. But for 
the purpose of my own argument it is not necessary to 
carry the process so far as this, or indeed any farther 
than it has already gone. The purely negative stage 
of interference, at which we have stuck for the present, 
is in itself quite favourable to ali these eugenical ex- 
periments. The capitalist whose half--conscious 
thought and course of action I have simplified into a 


story in the preceding chapters, finds this insufficient — 
solution quite sufficient for his purposes. Whathehas _ 
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ee: felt for a eae time is that he must check or improve — ies 





~ the” reckless and random breeding. of the submerged . 
‘race, which is at once outstripping his requirements - 
and failing to fulfil his needs. Now the anomalous 
situation has already accustomed him to stopping 


things. The first interferences with sex need only be 
negative; and there are already negative interferences | 


without number. So that the study of this stage of 


Socialism brings us to the same conclusion as that of 
A the ideal of liberty as formally professed by Liberalism. — 
- The ideal of liberty is lost, and the ideal of Socialism 
is changed, till it is a mere excuse for the oppression of 


stranger asked these respectable women questions — ; 


the poor. ‘ 
The first movements for Pier eicas in the deepest 


_ domestic concerns of the poor all had this note of ne- 


gative interference. Official papers were sent round 
to the mothers in poor streets; papers in which a total 


_ which a man would be killed for asking, in the class 
of what were called gentlemen or in the countries of 
_ what were called free men. They were questions sup- 


posed to refer to the conditions of maternity; but the 


point is here that the reformers did not begin by build- 
ing up those economic or material conditions. They 


_ did not attempt to pay money or establish property 
to create those conditions. ‘They never give anything— 


_ except orders. Another form of the intervention, and one | 


already mentioned, is the kidnapping of children upon 


_ the most fantastic excuses of sham psychology. Some 
people established an apparatus of tests and trick 
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questions; which might make an amusing game ©. 
riddles for the family fireside, but seems an insufficient 
reason for mutilating and dismembering the family.- 
Others became interested in the hopeless moral con- 
dition of children born in the economic condition which - 
they did not attempt to improve. They were great 
on the fact that crime was a disease; and carried on 
their criminological studies so successfully as to open 
the reformatory for little boys who played truant; 
there was no reformatory for reformers. I need not— 
pause to explain that crime is not a disease. It is 
criminology that is a disease. 

Finally one thing may be added which is at least” 
clear. Whether or no the organisation of industry 
will issue positively in a eugenical reconstruction of 
the family, it has already issued negatively, as in the 
negations already noted, in a partial destruction of 
it. It took the form of a propaganda of popular 
divorce, calculated at least to accustom the masses 
to a new notion of the shifting and re-grouping of 
families. I do not discuss the question of divorce here, 
as I have done elsewhere, in its intrinsic character; 
I merely note it as one of these negative reforms which — 
have been substituted for positive economic equality. ~ 
It was preached with a weird hilarity, as if the suicide ~ 
of love were something not only humane but napa 
But it need not be explained, and certainly it need not— 
be denied, that the harassed poor of a diseased in- 
dustrialism were indeed maintaining marriage under 
every disadvantage, and often found individual relief : 


nx 






at Bat oes. Tadaictriatisn aie epriucs many un- 
happy marriages, for the same reason that it produces ~ 
sO many unhappy men. But all the reforms were - 
“directed to rescuing the industrialism rather than the 
“happiness. Poor couples were to be divorced because 
they were already divided. Through all this modern 
“muddle there runs the curious principle of sacrificing 
the ancient uses of things because they do not fit in 
‘with the modern abuses. When the tares are found 
‘in the wheat, the greatest promptitude and practicality > 
is always shown in burning the wheat and gathering 
the tares into the barn. And since the serpent coiled 
about the chalice had dropped his poison in the wine 
‘of Cana, analysts were instantly active in the effort 
to preserve the poison and to pour away the wine. 
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- That sort of Bolshevist is not a proletarian, but rather 
“the very thing he accuses everybody else of being. — 


o 


ee in comic songs. The latter are obviously the more 
Brest: dubious; but they are the only things recorded an aa 
- quotable that come anywhere near it. We talk abou at 


readers would be mildly surprised if a newspaper 
leading article were written in the language of a navvy. 


the democracy is also genuinely interested; such a 


tary if they talked like labourers. The Bolshevists, I 


the popular Press; but in truth there is no populz be 
Press. It may be a good thing; but, anyhow, most 


<= 


Sometimes the Press is interested in things in which 


horse-tacing. Sometimes the Press is about as popular 
as the Press Gang. We talk of Labour leaders in 
Parliament; but they. would be highly unparliamen- | 


PIES profess to promote something that they call 
“ proletarian art,’’ which only shows that the word 
Bolshevism can sometimes be abbreviated into bosh. 


The Bolshevist is above all a bourgeois; a Jewish | 
intellectual of the town. And the real case against 
industrial intellectualism could hardly be put better 

176 = 






than in this very comparison. “There has never. ean 
such a thing as proletarian art; but there has em-.> 
: phatically been such a thing as peasant art. And hese ie 
only literature which even reminds us of the real 
tone and talk of the English working classes is to _ 
be found in the comic song of the English music- — 
hall. ; oe 
I first heard one of them on my voyage to America, 
in the midst of the sea within sight of the New World, 
' with the Statue of Liberty beginning to loom up on 
_ the horizon. From thé lips of a young Scotch en- 

gineer, of all people in the world, I heard for the first 
time these immortal words from a London music-hall 

song -— se F R Ee 


= 
f 


vs ‘* Father’s got the sack from the water-works 
For smoking of his old cherry-briar; chee 
Father’s got the sack from the water-works 
’Cos he might set the water-works on fire/’ 


As I told my friends in America, I think it no part 
of a patriot to boast; and boasting itself is certainly ° 
not a thing to boast of. I doubt the persuasive power 
of English as exemplified in Kipling, and one can 
easily force it on foreigners too much, even as exempli- 
fied in Dickens. I am no Imperialist, and only on — 
rare and proper occasions a Jingo. But when I hear 
those words about Father and the water-works, when 
T hear under far-off foreign skies anything so gloriously 
‘English as that, then indeed (I said to them), then 


indeed :— - 
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'‘ T thank the goodness and the grace“ 

That on my birth have smiled, © * 

And made me, as you see me here, 
A little English child,” - 


But that noble stanza about the water-works has 
other elements of nobility besides nationality. It 
provides a compact and almost perfect summary of 
the whole social problem in industrial countries like 
England and America. If I wished to set forth 
systematically the elements of the ethical and economic 
problem in Pittsburg or Sheffield, I could not do better 
than take these few words as a text, and divide them 
up like the heads of a sermon. Let me note the points 
_ in some rough fashion here. 

1.— Father. This word is still in use among the 
more ignorant and ill-paid of the industrial community ; 
and is the badge of an old convention or unit called 
the family. A man and woman having vowed to be 
faithful to each other, the man makes himself respon- 
sible for all the children of the woman, and is thus 
generically called “‘ Father.” It must not be supposed 
that the poet or singer is necessarily one of the children. 
It may be the wife, called by the same ritual ‘‘ Mother.” 
Poor English wives say “‘ Father’ as poor Irish wives 
say “‘ Himself,’ meaning the titular head of the house. 
The point to seize is that among the ignorant this con- 
vention or custom still exists. Father and the family 
are the foundations of thought ; the natural authority 
still comes natural to the poet; but it is overlaid and 
thwarted with more artificial authorities: the official, 
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= the schoolmaster, the policeman, the employer, and so | 
on. What these forces fighting the family are we 
shall see, my dear brethren, when we pass to our second 
heading; which is :— 
2.—Got the Sack. his idiom marks a later stage ~ 
of the history of the language than the comparatively 
primitive word “ Father.’”’ It is needless to discuss 
whether the term comes from Turkey or some other 
servile society. In America they say that Father has ° 
been fired. But it involves the whole of the unique. 
economic system under which Father has now to live. - 
Though assumed by family tradition to,beza master, 
he can now, by industrial tradition, only be a par- — 
ticular kind of servant; a servant who has not the 
security of a slave. If he owned his own shop and 
tools, he could not get the sack. If his master owned 
him, he could not get the sack. The slave and the 
guildsman know where they will sleep every night; 
it was only the proletarian of individualist industrial- 
ism who could get the sack, if not in the style of the 
Bosphorus, at least in the sense of the Embankment. 
We pass to the third heading. 
3.—From the Water-works. ‘This detail of Father’s 
life is very important; for this is the reply to most of 
the Socialists, as the last section is to so many of the 
Capitalists. The water-works which employed Father 
is a very large, official and impersonal institution. 
Whether it is technically a bureaucratic department 
or a big business makes little or no change in the 
feelings of Father in connection with it. The water- 
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gt Works aise or caer not he ae a aad it 
- would make no necessary difference to Father being S 
fired, ‘and no difference at all to his being accused of 
Chars playing with fire. In fact, if the Capitalists are more _ 
likely to give him the sack, the Socialists are even more _ 
likely to forbid him the smoke. There is no freedom © 
for Father except in some sort of private ownership 
of things like water and fire. If he owned his own — 
- well his water could never be cut off, and while he sits 

by his own fire his pipe can never be put out. That. 

is the ‘teal meaning of property, and the real argument 

against Socialism; probably the only argument against 
bp eocialisni, » \ : 








-- -  4+-For Smoking. - Nothing marks this queer in- — 
termediate phase of industrialism more strangely than 
ar the fact that, while employers still claim the right to 
_. sack him like a stranger, they are already beginning to 


- claim the right to supervise him like a son. Economic- 
iF ally he can go and starve on the Embankment; but 
ethically and hygienically he must be controlled and 
ae coddled in the nursery. Government repudiates all 

responsibility for seeing that he gets bread. But it — 
anxiously accepts all responsibility for seeing that he ~ 
does not get beer. It passes an Insurance Act to force 
him to provide himself with medicine; but it is 
avowedly indifferent to whether he is able to provide 
himself with meals. Thus while the sack is incon- ~ 
sistent with the family, the supervision is really in- — 
consistent with the sack. The whole thing is a tangled 
chain of contradictions. It is true that in the special 





‘soon prove that nicotine is a poison. And it is most. 
significant of all that this sort of danger is even greater 





in what is called the new democracy of America than 
‘in what is called the old oligarchy of Enehane: When 
a was in America, people were already “ defending ”’ 
tobacco. People who defend tobacco are on the road 
to proving that. daylight is defensible, or that it is 
“not really sinful to sneeze. In other words, they are 
pasty going mad. ; 

i 5.—Of his old Cherry-briar. Were we have the in- 
Be rmediate and anomalous position of the institution 
‘of Property. The sentiment still exists, even among — 
‘the poor, or perhaps especially among the poor. But — 





‘products rather than to the means of production. But 
‘something of the sanity of ownership is still to be 
‘observed; for instance, the element of custom and 
continuity. It was an old cherry-briar; systematic- 
ally smoked by Father in spite of all wiles and tempta- 
tions to Woodbines and gaspers; an old companion 
possibly connected with various romantic or diverting 
‘events in Father’s life. It is perhaps a relic as well as . 
a trinket. But because it is. not a true tool, because 
it gives the man no grip on the creative energies of 
Society, it is, with all the rest of his self-respect, at the 





it is attached to toys rather than tools; to the minor _ F 




















mercy ne the thing called the sack. When he ge 
sack from the water-works, it is only too probable : 
he at have to pawn his old cherry-briar. a: 

6.—' Cos he might set the water-works on fire —At t 
that single line, like the lovely single lines of the great 
_ poets, is so full, so final, so perfect a picture of all the 

laws we pass and all the reasons we give for them, ; s 
exact-an analysis of the logic of all our precaution 
at the present time, that the pen falls even from th 
hands of the commentator; and the masterpiece is 
left to speak for itself. 

Some such analysis as the above gives a better 
account than most of the anomalous attitude and | 
situation of the English proletarian to-day. It is the 
more appropriate because it is expressed in the words” 
he actually uses; which certainly do not inchide the 
word “ proletarian.” It will be noted that everythings 
that goes to make up that complexity is in an unfinishe d 
state. Property has not quite vanished; slavery has 
not quite arrived; marriage exists under difficulties; 
social regimentation exists under restraints, or rather 
under subterfuges. ‘The question which remains is) 
which force is gaining on the other, and whether the 
old forces are capable of resisting the new. I hope 
they- are; but I recognise that they resist under more 
than one heavy handicap. ‘The chief of these is that 
the family feeling of the workmen is by this time rather 
an instinct than an ideal. ‘The obvious thing to pro- 
tect an ideal is a religion. ‘The obvious thing to pro- 
tect the ideal of marriage is the Christian religion. And 









various reasons, which only a history of England 
d explain (though it hardly ever does), the working 


defended on rational apart from religious grounds. 
But a religion is the practical protection of any moral 
lea which has to be popular and which has to be 
; And our ideal, if it is to survive, will 


. Those who make merry over the landlady who has 
seen better days, of whom something has been said 
already, commonly speak, in the same jovial journalese, 
about her household goods as her household gods. 
They would be much startled if they discovered how 
tight they ate. Exactly what is lacking to the modern 
materialist is something that can be what the house- 
hold gods were to the ancient heathen. The house- 
hold gods of the heathen were not only wood and 
Stone; at least there is always more than that in the 
‘stone of the hearth-stone and the wood of the roof- 
tree. So long as Christianity continued the tradition 
‘of patron saints and portable relics, this idea of a 
plessing on the household could continue. If men 
had not domestic divinities, at least they had divine 
_domesticities. When Christianity was chilled with 
‘Puritanism and rationalism, this inner warmth or 
secret fire in the house faded on the hearth. But some 
of the embers still glow or at least glimmer; and there 
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observed, a cover for hidden fire. And the fire is t 


ie 


_ are under the enormous disadvantage of being right 
















< possessions are something pactea I en eee 
; tor, our it is the romance of ‘hem lives to refuse ig 


‘not use it as a rl niu cteen” but it warms thems 
all that. It is indeed, as Sergeant Buzfuz humorou 


a chalice or a cross. ‘a 

It will thus be noted that there has always_ beer 
some connection between a mystical belief and the 
materials of domesticity; that they generally : 
together; and that now, in a more mourmful sense, 
, they are gone together. The working classes have : no 
reserves of property with which to defend their relic es 
of religion. They have no religion with which to 
sanctify and dignify their property. Above all, they 


without knowing it. They hold their sound principles 
as if they were sullen prejudices. . They almost secrete e 
their small property as if it were stolen property. 
Often a poor woman will tell a magistrate that she 


sticks to her husband, with the defiant and desperate 
air of a wanton resolved to run away from her eae . 





dl re any number of them that never get into the news- 
papers. And we have to be flippant about these 
things as the only alternative to being rather fierce; 
nd I have no desire to end on a note of universal 
ocity. I know that many who set such machinery 


>on passion, and many more from a dull but not dis- 
ponourable medical or legal habit. But if I and those 


$s of condemnation, these worthy people need not 
altogether impatient with our impatience. It is 
urely beneath them, in the scope of their great 
hemes, to compiain of protests so ineffectual about 
wrongs so individual. I have considered in this 
phapter the chances of general democratic defence of 
omestic honour, and have been compelled to the 
onclusion that they are not at present hopeful; and 
sis at least clear that we cannot be founding on them 



















a : ales of her child as <if ates were a. child Sp : 
of her doll. ‘Indeed, a child in the street, 2)" 
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s a Zigee eee and house-breaking eae 
opists; always with one issue, of course. There 


motion do so from motives of sincere but confused . 


who agree with me tend to some harshness and abrupt- _ 
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anything even to Hawdeteion= let alone the sy 
phant. Those we serve will never rule, and those we 
pity will never rise. Parliament will never be sur 
rounded by a mob of submerged grandmothers brat 
ishing pawn-tickets. There is no trade union of ¢ 
fective children. It is not very probable that mode 


devils who are sent to prison by mistake, or rather byt 
ordinary accident. Surely it is not for those mag 
nificent Socialists, or those great reformers and ret 
constructors of Capitalism, sweeping, onward to theit 
scientific triumphs and caring for none of these thing 
' to murmur at our vain indignation. At least if it is 
vain it is the less venal; and in so far as it is hopeless 
it is also thankless. They have their great campaigns 
and cosmopolitan systems for the regimentation 
millions, and the records of science and progress 
They need not be angry with us, who plead for tho 
who will never read our words or reward our effoi 
even with gratitude. They need surely have no wors 
mood towards us than mystification, seeing that in f 
calling these small things of broken hearts or home 
we are but recording what cannot be recorded; trivi 
tragedies that will fade faster and faster in the flu 
of time, cries that fail in a furious and infinite wi 
wild words of despair that are written only upon 
ning water; unless, indeed, as some so stubborn 
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CHAPTER IX 


A SHORT CHAPTER 














OUND about the year 1913 Eugenics was-turned from 
‘fad to a fashion. Then, if I may so summarise the 

tiation, the joke began in earnest. The organising 
m ad which we have seen considering the problem of 
slum population, the popular material and the possi- 
bility of protests, felt that the time had come to open 
the campaign. Eugenics began to appear in big head- 
lines in the daily Press, and big pictures in the illus- 
trated papers. A foreign gentleman named Bolce, 
living at Hampstead, was advertised on a huge scale 
as having every intention of being the father of the 
Superman. It turned out to be a Superwoman, and 
was called Eugenette. The parents were described 
as devoting themselves to the production of perfect 
pre-natal conditions. They “‘ eliminated everything 
from their lives which did not tend towards complete 
happiness.” Many might indeed be ready to do this; 
but in the voluminous contemporary journalism on the 
ubject I can find no detailed notes about how it is 
done. Communications were opened with Mr. H. G. 
Wells, with Dr. Saleeby, and apparently with Dr. Karl 
earson. Every quality desired in the ideal baby 
as carefully cultivated in the parents. The problem 
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of fun, they visited Harry Lauder, and then Wi 
_ Bard, and afterwards George Robey; but all, it wou 


those of Robey and Lauder and Bard. Argumi 


columns. ‘he fact that Mr. Bolce, the creator of | 
fect pre-natal conditions, was afterwards sued in 


shadow upon the splendid dawn of the science. 
would be vain to record any of the thousand t 


- a very short chapter, because the whole of this sto 


the early establishment of Eugenics. But a far more 
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as to Gone resort to species To cultivate ie 






















appear, in vain. To the newspaper reader, howe 
it looked as if the names of Metchnikoff and Steinm 
‘and Karl Pearson would soon be quite as familia 
about these Eugenic authorities, reports of the co! 
trovetsies at the Eugenic Congress, filled count 


law-court for keeping his own flat in conditions of 


filth and neglect, cast but a slight and momenta: 


monies to its triumph. In the nature of things, 
should be the longest chapter in the book, or. rathet 
the beginning of another book. It should record, in 
numberless examples, the triumphant popularisation of 
Eugenics in England. But as a matter of fact tk 
is not the first chapter but the last. And this must 


was cut short. A very curious thing happeatg d. 
England went to war. 

This would in itself have been a » atria irri 
ing interruption in the early life of Eugenette, an 





: whom, alas, did England go to war? England went © 





to war with the Superman in his native home. She | 
went to war with that very land of scientific culture: : 
_ from which the very ideal of a Superman had come. — 


bh Xe 


3 - She went to war with the whole of Dr. Steinmetz, 
and presumably with at least half of Dr. Karl Pearson. ; 
_ She gave battle to the birthplace of nine tenths of  — 


qty 


the professors who were the prophets of the new hope 


- of humanity. In a few weeks the very name of a pro- 


_ The very name of Nietzsche, who had held up this hope 


fessor was a matter for hissing and low plebeian mirth.’ 


Pireuatat’ and Peele oes fact fast be noted. With 


of something superhuman to humanity, was laughed ~ 


at for all the world as if he had been touched with 


lunacy. A new mood came upon the whole people; 


a mood.of marching, of spontaneous soldierly vigilance 


and democratic discipline, moving to the faint tune 


of bugles far away. Men began to talk strangely of 
old and common things, of the counties of England, 


of its quiet landscapes, of motherhood and the half- — 


7 





buried religion of the race. Death shone on the Jand 


like a new daylight, making all things vivid and visibly 


dear. And in the presence of this awful actuality it | 

seemed, somehow or other, as if even Mr. Bolce and 
_ the Eugenic baby were things unaccountably far-away 
_ and almost, if one may say so, funny. 


- Such a revulsion requires explanation, and it may 


be briefly given. There was a province of Europe 


which had carried nearer to perfection than any other 
- the ope of order and foresight that are the subject 
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- of this book. It had long been the model State of ‘all 4 
those more rational moralists who saw in science the : 
ordered salvation of society. It was admittedly ahead a 
_ of all other States in social reform. All the systematic q 
- social reforms were professedly and proudly borrowed — 
from it. Therefore when this province of Prussia _ 
found it convenient to extend its imperial system to 
the neighbouring and neutral State of Belgium, all — 
these scientific enthusiasts had a privilege not always 
granted to mere theorists. They had the gratification 
of seeing their great Utopia at work, on a grand scale — 
and very close at hand. They had not to wait, like © 
other evolutionary idealists, for the slow approach of 
something nearer to their dreams; or to leave it merely 
as a promise to posterity. They had not to wait for 
-itas for a distant thing like the vision of a future state; 
but in the flesh they had seen their Penees. And 
they were very silent for five years. 

The thing died at last, and the stench of it stank 
_ to the sky. It might be thought that so terrible a 
savour would never altogether leave the memories of 
men; but men’s memories are unstable things. - It ~ 
may be that gradually these dazed dupes will gather 
again together, and attempt again*to believe their — 
dreams and disbelieve their eyes. ‘There may be some ~ 
whose love of slavery is so ideal and disinterested that 
they are loyal to it even in its defeat. Wherever a ~ 
fragment of that broken chain is found, they will be ~ 
found hugging it. But there are limits set in the ever- 
lasting mercy to him who has been once deceived and 








“believe though one rose from ee dead; thought 


the tnillions who died to destroy Prussianism stood — 


and testified against it. 
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Satest Yitles 


Maurice Hewlett Mainwaring 
J.D. Beresford An Imperfect Mother 
Rose Macaulay _ Potterism 
Lucas Malet The Tall Villa 
May Sinclair The Romantic 
Mrs Humphry Ward ; Harvest 
Marjorie Bowen The Cheats 
A. and E. Castle New Wine 
Archibald Marshall The Graftons 
Katherine Tynan Denys the Dreamer 
J.C. Snaith The Adventurous Lady 
Hugh Walpole Jeremy 
A. E.W. Mason The Summons 
TempleThurston World of Wonderful Reality 
George Birmingham Inisheeny 
John Galsworthy In Chancery 
Rider Haggard She and Allan 
Robert Hichens The Spirit of the Times 
Stephen Mackenna Lady Lilith 
Sir Gilbert Parker No Defence 
Freeman Wills Crofts The Ponson Case 
Joseph Conrad The Rescue 
Mrs Belloc Lowndes From the Vasty Deep 
Rose Macaulay Dangerous Ages 
H.A. Vachell Whitewash 
Samuel Merwin Henry is Twenty 
Gertrude Atherton Sisters in Law 
F. Brett Young The Black Diamond 
May Sinclair Mr. Waddington of Wyck 
Anthony Hope Lucinda 
J. E. Buckrose The Privet Hedge 
E. F. Benson Dodo Wonders 
John Galsworthy To Let 


Stephen Mackenna Education of Eric Lane 
Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle 


Wanderings of a Spiritualist 
E. P. Oppenheim The Devil’s Paw 
Berta Ruck The Arrant Rover 
Compton Mackenzie Poor, Relations 
Gilbert Frankau Seeds of Enchantment 


H. G. Wells The Secret Places of the Heart 


